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THE OLD FIRM. 


THERE is something about old-established places of business, 
both as regards their outward appearance and the abstract reflec- 
tions which they suggest, that has always much interested us. 
Every thing about them presents indications of a protracted 
existence—of long endurance; and speaks of times gone by in a 
language which, if read aright, is, we think, not a little impressive ; 
albeit, neither the objects;themselves nor their associations are of 
a kind that might be thought calculated to excite such feelings. 

The Old Firm is always*respectable—highly so. Its honour is 
unstained. It has maintained it unsullied through a long period 
of years, and through the most trying times. Its credit is unlimited. 
It is known over the four quarters of the globe, and on its 
integrity and punctuality men repose with the utmost confidence. 
No man who has a just claim on the Old Firm ever left its premises 
unsatisfied. No man was ever obliged to make a second demand on it 
for what it might be owing him. It never knew in its own practice 
what shuffling or evasion was. It detains no claimant an instant, but 
has always prided itself on the promptitude of its payments, and 
the equity and punctuality of all its dealings. The Old Firm, in 
short, is everything that is honourable and upright. It never took 
advantage of an oversight ; it never availed itself, in its transac- 
tions, of the necessities of those it dealt with; it never harassed 
the unfortunate, nor ever pressed the straitened when good inten- 
tion was manifest. It is a noble old house—a brave old house— 
though it be but ahouse of trade. 

The Old Firm is generally located in some old building, situated 
in some old court or alley, which was once in the very centre of 
the throng and bustle of the city. But it is so no longer. It is 
now an all but entirely deserted place—silent and lifeless. The 
spirit of traffic has long since withdrawn to another and a newer 
quarter of the town. There is now, too, grass growing in the old 
court-yard—a few tufts here and there in the interstices of the 
stones with which it is paved; for the Old Firm has become 
languid in its old age, and does not push business now as it was 
wont to do, nor keep that stir about its premises which it did in 
the days of its youthful vigour. There is, indeed, still some 
appearance of business about it, but very little ; nothing to what 
there used to be. 

There is an old decayed sign-board over the door-way of the old 
place of business. It was once on a daya flashy sort of thing—at 
least it was thought so then—but it is now so faded you can hardly 
trace a single letter of the names or words inscribed on it. It has 
not been touched for the last forty years. About that time it was 
renewed, having been on duty for thirty years before. Every thing 
about the old concern is dark and dingy, and old-looking. The 
windows are coated over with dust; the door is battered and 
greasy-looking—full of indentations and other indications of long 
tear and wear. It has not been touched with a paint-brush for 
half a century ; nor, indeed, has any part of the premises. They 
aré all precisely as they were when the old concern was in its 
youthful vigour, and that is many a long year since. 
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The idea of touching up and making things look smart, is one 
that never for a moment enters the head of any one about the 
establishment. It is never dreamed of, and any proposal to that 
effect would at once be scouted as**‘ nonsense” by all the old 
hands, both masters and men. They would not submit to the 
disturbance—to the breaking up of old arrangements—the demolish- 
ing of old use and wont conveniences which a process of renovation 
would occasion—on any account whatever. Where would old John 
the porter hang his ropes (his old greasy ropes) ifthe wall against 
which they hang, and against which they have hung, ay, and on 
the same nail too, for the last twenty years, was to be new painted? 
Where, indeed? John, we know, might find fifty other places for 
his ropes, and much more convenient places, too, but John him- 
self does not think so, and that is enough.. To attempt to paint 
that wall, therefore, is “ nonsense,’”’ and John says it is, and all 
the other ancients of the establishment agree with him, from a 
fellow-feeling ; because, if they have not ropes to hang on any 
particular wall, they have other favourite dispositions of things that 
would be wholly deranged or demolished by any attempt at 
reformation. With them all, therefore, such an idea is ‘“‘ non- 
sense,” downright ‘‘ nonsense,” and not to be thought of. 

Where would old Jobson, the old clerk, put his old ledgers and 
old cash-books, if the old crazy press in the old counting-house was 
removed to give more room, and admit more light and air? 
Answer that! Why could not old Jobson get a new press or 
other receptacle for his old books, and have it placed, too, in a 
much more convenient situation than where it now is? No; a 
new press, indeed, he might get, but all London could not produce 
one that would answer the purpose half so well as the old one. It 
holds precisely the number of books it is required to hold; and, 
better than that, it holds them disposed and arranged after the 
particular way in which Mr. Jobson likes to have them. Now, 
no new press could be made to do that. Again, as to situation, 
you might change it certainly, but could you do it for the better ? 
Could you find any other half so conyenient as the one it is in? 
You could not; for Mr. Jobson has only to turn round when 
seated at his desk, to lay his hand in an instant on whatever book 
he wants. All idea, therefore, of either renovation or reformation 
in or about the old premises is unquestionably “‘ nonsense.’’ 

There is, moreover, about every one of the old hands connected 
with the old concern, a natural innate abhorrence of change inde- 
pendent of peculiar or personal consideration, and a profound 
contempt for, if not a positive hatred of, everything of a merely 
ornamental description. All kind of show and flash is their 
aversion. Brass plates, green or red cloth-covered doors, dashing 
signs, and all the other sorts of elegances of a similar description 
with which the modern place of business is sought to be made 
attractive, they, one and all, detest and despise from the bottom of 
their hearts. 

We have incidentally mentioned old John, the porter, and his 
ropes, but old John is worthy of a little special notice. He is now 
a very old man. See, there he is; an honest-looking: old fellow: 
He has been upwards of thirty years in the employment of the 
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Old Firm, and recollects the father of the present head of it, who 
is himself far advanced in years; the former had just retired from 
business in favour of the latter when John was engaged, so that 
they may be said to have fought the world’s battle together, side 
by side. 

John is as honest as steel, and devoted to his master’s interest ; 
he has, in short, but one fault—he dearly loves ‘“‘a drop of 
summat.’”’ He always did, but John carried his liquor discreetly. 
You could hardly ever know it on him, and it never prevented him 
doing his duty. His master, when he suspected John of having 
been indulging, and yet wasmot quite sure of the fact, used to ask 
John, laughingly, to pronounce the word ‘‘ tolerable ;” if he came 
out with it distinctly, he was acquitted ; if the attempt was a 
failure, which in nine cases out of ten it was—a signal failure—John 
of course stood convicted. 

The period of old John’s services has given rise to a curious, 
but by no means unamiable, familiarity between him and his 
master. They converse together in the most free and easy way 
imaginable ; John delivering his opinions with the most entire 
unconstraint, and his mater, if not adopting them, at least listen- 
ing to them, with the utmost patience and humility. 

John respects his master—respects him above all other men, 
but this is a secret feeling ; it is confined to his own bosom, and is 
not made manifest by any outward indications. It does not at 
all appear in their daily intercourse, which is conducted ona foot- 
ing seemingly of the most entire equality. 

‘* Well, John, what is going on to-day?” says the old gentle- 
man, with an affable smile, when making his daily call at the 
counting: house about mid-day, for he does not now come so early 
_as he used to do, nor stay so long. 

‘¢ Noc much, indeed, sir,’’ replies John, with a regretful air, as 
if deploring the decay of business. ‘ Nothing doing,”’ he adds, in 
a still more melancholy tone. His master observes it. 

“* Pho, pho ! it don’t signify, John, we can do very well without. 
We've toiled hard in our day, and may take it easy now, John.” 

Jobn is not now so able to work as he was ; nor is he required 
todo so. In truth, he does nothing—not a hand’s turn, but he 
thinks himself the main pillar of the old concern for all that, 
He thinks it could not possibly get on without him. John, there- 
fore, has a very comfortable opinion of his own importance ; and 
it is very amusing to mark the air of gravity and consequence with 
which, spectacles on nose, he examines papers presented at the 
house in the absence of the principals and clerks, although he can 
hardly make out a word of their contents, for John can do little 
more than sign his own name. This, however, does not hinder him 
from giving the bearers of such documents very decided opinions 
regarding the matters they refer to. 3 

John spends the greater part of the evenings, previous, to shut- 
ting-up time, in the counting-house, where, seated in a green arm- 
chair before the fire in the winter season, and close by a particular 
window in summer-time, he and old Jobson, the old clerk, carry 
on long prosy conversations. They speak for hours on end; tell- 
ing each other long-winded stories about oli, partners and clerks of 
the firm, all dead many long years sifice, and about odd transac- 
tions that occurred in the business of the house half a century 
before. These stories they have told one another every evening 
for the last twenty or thirty years, but they do not find them a 
whit the worse, or a bit the less amusing on that account. The 
old boys chuckle and laugh over them each night with as much 
cordiality and glee as if the one had never told, and the other had 
never listened to, them before, and as if, too, they were not what 
they are, the dullest, most stupid, and most fruitless things 
imaginable, Not one of them has either head, tail, or body, 








beginning, middle, or end; but they are capital stories for all 
that. 

He isa curious old boy, Jobson; he is head clerk of the old 
concern, and has held that situation for thirty years. He came 
into the office a boy, and gradually rose to his present elevated 
position. Old Mr. Jobson is by no means a bright genius, but he 
is steady, sober, punctual, and methodical, and an unerring calcu- 
lator ; he commits no mistakes—he never did ; he, indeed, takes 
a good while to everything he does, but he never blunders ;—he 
was never known to be wrong in anything. There is, certainly, a 
tradition in the counting-house that Mr. Jobson once carried 
eleven instead of twelve from the pence to the shilling column, but 
it is not well authenticated. 

Particular and: methodical in everything, Mr. Jobson has 
a small bit of blue cotton rag hanging at one of the corners of his 
desk for wiping his pens upon. He would as soon want his coat 
as want this rag—he could not get on without it ; yet there is 
hardly a week that it is not cut away by some of the young 
scamps in the office. The loss of a thing so useful and therefore 
so dear to the heart of Mr. Jobson annoys him greatly, and é has 
a thousand times threatened to report the circumstance Of its 
felonious abstraction to the head of the house, and to bring the 
offender to condign punishment. But this threat he has never yet 
carried into effect. In the end, he quietly replaces the lost bit of 
blue rag by another bit of blue rag, invariably giving public notice, 
however, on such occasions, that the next who purloins it will be 
visited with his utmost wrath, 

Mr. Jobson, too, cuts his pens in a particular way—both the 
feather and the barrel. He would know his own pens amongst a 
thousand, and can write with no other. Mr. Jobson also carefully 
wipes his pens before putting them past, and few things provoke 
him more than finding that any one has been taking liberties with 
them—eutting them or using them. 

Mr. Jobson keeps all his writing materials in the most perfect 
order. In the right-hand pocket of his portfolio, he keeps an 
assortment of slipsand scraps of clean paper—the cuttings of 
sheets that have been too long—the surplus bits of short accounts, 
&c., &c., for jotting on. The left-hand pocket, again, is stored 
with entire sheets ; and he has contrived—and not a little proud is 
he of the contrivance—two other pockets or depositaries for half 
and quarter sheets; so that he is prepared, at a moment’s notice, 
with paper adapted to any size of document that may be demanded. 
Mr. Jobson is a great economist in all things, but very particu- 
larly of paper. He never uses an inch more than is absolutely 
necessary, and hoards with great care all the cuttings and parings 
of reduced sheets. It is these that he has stored so carefully ia 
the right-hand pocket of his portfolio. 

Mr. Jobson was once very near contriving a thing for moistening 
wafers without putting them into the mouth, but it did not answer 
so well as he expected, and he was therefore obliged to return to 
the old method. 

Our worthy old book-keeper has several ‘‘ favourite aversions ” 
of an official character. He abhors steel pens, and all sorts of 
fancy-coloured waxes, and fancy-coloured papers. He loathes 
the very sight of them. Conceive, then, what effect it would have 
on Mr. Jobson’s nerves to address a letter to the firm on pink or 
green paper, and sealed with blue or bronze-coloured wax. Oh! 
how it would sicken his soul. He would hold the unhappy writer 
in deadly enmity as long as he lived ; he would never forgive him ; 
he could not. 

Since wé are in the counting-house, at any rate, let us take a 
look at these huge dingy old ledgers, with their inch-thick boards 
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and enormous clasps of brass. Not the books now in use in the 


counting-house, but the superannuated ledgers—the ledgers cf 
other years; those that have been long since filled up and 
shelfed, and have lain undisturbed for a quarter of a century ; 
some of them much longer ;—those that record transactions over 
which a long series of years have rolled. We want to philo- 
sophise a little, and, depend upon it there is much even in 
an old ledger to excite such a spirit. Let us turn up one of these 
and you will find itso ;—see, all the dates are of the last century ; 
some of them as far back as its second quarter. 

Where now are the individuals—where the firms—whose names 
stand at the head of these openings? They have all long ceased 
to exist—all passed away from the face of the earth. No man 
living knows of, or ever heard of, such people; yet they were great 
in a way, in their day :—they were well known upon ’Change ;— 
they carried on extensive businesses, and toiled hard for the acqui- 
sition of the world’s wealth. Where now are all their anxieties, and 
hopes, and fears? Where their speculations, their correspondents, 
their bills, their transactions, their debtors, and creditors? All, all 
passed away as if they had never been! Where now the commo- 
dities entered to the debits of these accounts? Where those chests 
oftea? Where those who drank of them? Where those pieces of 
silks? Where the gay belles who flaunted in them when fashioned 
into gown and pelisse ? 

These old ledgers are now rarely moved from their resting- 
places. Mr. Jobson now and then fishes out one from its deposi- 
tory, and amuses an idle hour of an afternoon by turning it over, 
and glancing at the long-past transactions it records, and reading 
the remarks in red ink which different hands have from time to 
time interpolated in the accounts. No one else ever touches them. 

In all that vast record of sums payable and receivable by and 
to the Old Firm, there stands not one sixpence against the latter ; 
but look what enormous sums are due to it ;—-sums that will now 
never be recovered, for those who owed them are all dead, unknown, 
and forgotten. There are unsettled debts in that old ledger that 
would amount to a handsome fortune. It is all lost! all gone! 
It is not in the philosophic spirit, however, that old Jobson looks 
over these accounts. He contemplates them with a business-eye, 
and shrugs his shoulders at the loss of so much good money. 
What would he not give, although it would not put a penny in his 
pocket, to be squaring off these accounts ‘‘by cash,’’ with his little 
thick ruler, and precise and neatly drawn red lines! His fingers 
are absolutely itching to be at the delightful job. 

For several years back, the principal and oldest partner of the 
Old Firm has been gradually relaxing in the closeness of his 
attendance at the counting-house ; he rarely comes now till about 
mid-day, and seldom stops longer than a couple of hours ; just 
long enough to look over the letters, and to answer those of a 
particular nature, Mr. Jobson replying to the others. He is a 
mild, gentlemanly-looking old man, and generally rides to and 
from his house to his place of business on a favourite little dun 
pony. Sometimes he takes the carriage, but very seldom—only 
in rough weather. He prefers the pony infinitely. 

He is a worthy man, and has done a vast number of generous 
things in the course of his life. Both old Mr. Jobson and old 
John, the porter, can tell you of hundreds of instances of his bene- 
volence and kindness of heart; of sums of money he has given 
away ; of debts he has cancelled ; of credits he has given to deserv. 
ing young beginners. They can tell you of hundreds of instances 
of these, but there are twice as many more that are known only to 
the old gentleman himself and those whom he has benefited. 

It is grieving to think, that not a change can be made, large or 
small, without our experiencing Joss. Our ‘‘OxLp Finm”’ may 
be far behind the age; it may have its weaknesses, its follies, and 
its prejudices—but, alas! few of the active, pushing, dashing ‘‘ New 
Firms” of modern days can stand a comparison with our kind, 
considerate, generous ‘‘ Old Firm. 





THE ABENCERRAGE. 
A TALE OF THE ALHAMBRA, 
BY WASHINGTON IRVING *. 


Doxine a summer’s residence in the old Moorish palace of the 
Alhambra, of which I have already given numerous anecdotes to 
the public, I used to pass much of my time in the beautiful hall of 
the Abencerrages, beside the fountain celebrated in the tragic story 
of that devoted race. Here it was that thirty-six cavaliers of that 
heroic line were treacherously sacrificed, to appease the jealousy or 
allay the fears of a tyrant. The fountain which now throws up its 
sparkling jet, and sheds a dewy freshness around, ran red with the 
noblest blood of Granada, and a deep stain on the marble pavement 
is still pointed out, by the cicerones of the pile, as a sanguinary 
record of the massacre. I have regarded it with the same deter- 
mined faith with which I have regarded the traditional stains of 
Rizzio’s blood on the floor of the chamber of the unfortunate 
Mary, at Holyrood. I thank no one for endeavouring to enlighten 
my credulity on such points of popular belief. It is like breaking 
up the shrine of the pilgrim ; it is robbing a poor traveller of half 
the reward of his toils ; for, strip travelling of its historical illu- 
sions, and what a mere fag you make of it ! 

For my part, I gave myself up, during my sojourn in the Alham- 
bra, to all the romantic and fabulous traditions connected with the 
pile. I lived in the midst of an Arabian tale, and shut my eyes as 
much as possible to everything that called me back to every-day 
life ; and if there is any country in Europe where one can do so, 
it is in poor, wild, legendary, proud-spirited, romantic Spain, 
where the old magnificent barbaric spirit still contends against the 
utilitarianism of modern civilisation. 

In the silent and deserted halls of the Alhambra, surrounded 
with the insignia of regal sway, and the still vivid though dilapi- 
dated traces of Oriental voluptuousness, I was in the strong-hold 
of Moorish story, and every thing spoke and breathed of the glo- 
rious days of Granada, when under the dominion of the crescent. 
When I sat in the hall of the Abencerrages, I suffered my mind to 
conjure up all that I had read of that illustrious line. In the 
proudest days of Moslem domination, the Abencerrages were the 
soul of everything noble and chivalrous. The veterans of the 
family, who sat in the royal council, were the foremost to devise 
those heroic enterprises, which carried dismay into the territories 
of the Christians; and what the sages of the family devised, the 
young men of the name were the foremost to execute. In all 
services of hazard, in all adventurous forays and hair-breadth 
hazards, the Abencerrages were sure to win the brightest laurels. 
In those noble recreations, too, which bear so close an affinity to 
war ; in the tilt and tourney, the riding gt the ring, and the daring 
bull-fight, still the Abencerrages carried off the palm. None could 
equal them for the splendour of their array, the gallantry of their 
devices; for their noble bearing, and glorious horsemanship. 
Their open-handed ‘munificence made them the idols of the popu- 
lace, while their lofty magnanimity and perfect faith gained them 
golden opinions from the generous and high-minded. Never were 
they known to decry the merits of a rival, or to betray the con. 
fidings of a friend; and the “ word of an Abencerrage’’ was a 
guarantee that never admitted of a doubt. 

And then their devotion to the fair! Never did Moorish beauty 
consider the fame of her charms established, until she had an 
Abencerrage for a lover; and never did an Abencerrage prove 
recreant to his vows. Lovely Granada! City of delights! Who 
ever bore the favours of thy dames more proudly on their casques, 
or championed them more gallantly in the chivalrous tilts of the 
Vivarambla? Or who ever made thy moon.-lit balconies, thy 
gardens of myrtles and roses, of oranges, citrons, and pome- 
granates, respond to more tender serenades ? 

I speak with enthusiasm on this theme, for it is connected with 
the recollection of one of the sweetest evenings and sweetest scenes 
that I ever enjoyed in Spain. One of the greatest pleasures of the 
Spaniards is to sit in the beautiful summer evenings, and listen to 
traditional ballads, and tales about the wars of the Moors and 
Christians, and the ‘‘ buenas andanzas’’ and ‘‘ grandes hechos,” 
the ‘‘ good fortunes ’’ and “‘ great exploits” of the hardy warriors 
of yore. It is worthy of remark, also, that many of these songs, 
or romances, as they are called, celebrate the prowess and magna- 
nimity in war, and the tenderness and fidelity in love, of the 
Moorish cavaliers, once their most formidable and hated foes. But 
centuries have elapsed, to extinguish the bigotry of the zealot; and 
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the once-detested warriors of Granada are now held up by Spanish 
poets as the mirrors of chivalric virtue. 

Such was the amusement of the evening in question. A number 
of us were seated in the Hall of the Abencerrages, listening to one 
of the most gifted and fascinating beings that I had ever met with 
in my wanderings. She was young and beautiful, and light and 
ethereal ; full of fire, and spirit, and pure enthusiasm. She wore 
the fanciful Andalusian dress,—touched the guitar with speaking 
eloquence,—improvised with wonderful facility,—and as she became 
excited by her theme, or by the rapt attention of her auditors, 
would pour forth, in the richest and most melodious strains, a 
succession of couplets, full of striking description or stirring nar- 
ration, and composed, as I was assured, at the moment. Most of 
these were suggested by the place, and related to the ancient glories 
of Granada and the prowess of her chivalry. The Abencerrages 
were her favourite heroes ; she felt a woman’s admiration of their 
gallant courtesy and high-souled honeur, and it was touching and 
inspiring to hear the praises of that generous but devoted race, 
dnt in this fated hall of their calamity, by the lips of Spanish 

auty. 

Among the subjects of which she treated was a tale of Moslem 
honour and old-fashioned Spanish courtesy, which made a strong 
impression on me. She disclaimed all merit of invention, however, 
and said she had merely dilated into verse a popular tradition ; 
and, indeed, I have since found the main facts inserted at the end 
of Conde’s ‘‘ History of the Domination of the Arabs,’’ and the 
story itself embodied in the form of an episode in the ‘‘ Diana”’ 
of Montemayor. From these sources I have drawn it forth, and 
endeavoured to shape it according to my recollection of the version 
of the beautiful minstrel ; but, alas! what can supply the want of 
that voice, that look, that form, that action, which gave magical 
, effect to her chant, and held every one rapt in breathless admira- 
tion! Should this mere travestie of her inspired numbers ever 
meet her eye in her stately abode at Granada, may it meet with 
that indulgence which belongs to her benignant nature! Happy 
should I be if it could awaken in her bosom one kind recollection 
of the lonely stranger and sojourner, for whose gratification she 
did not think it beneath her to exert those fascinating powers 
which were the delight of brilliant circles, and who will ever recal 
with enthusiasm the happy evening passed in listening to her 
strains, in the moonlit halls of the Alhambra. 


On the summit of a craggy hill, a spur of the mountains of 
Ronda, stands the castle of Allora, now a mere ruin, infested by 
bats and owlets, but in old times one of the strong border-holds of 
the Christians, to keep watch upon the frontiers of the warlike 
kingdom of Granada, and to hold the Moors in check. It was a 
post always confided to some well-tried commander, and at the 
time of which we treat was held‘by Rodrigo de Narvaez, a veteran 
famed both among Moors and Christians, not only for his hardy 
feats of arms, but also for that magnanimous courtesy which should 
ever be entwined with the sterner virtues of the soldier. 

The castle of Allora was a mere part of his command ; he was 
alcayde, or military governor of Antiquera, but he passed most of 
his time at this frontier-post, because his situation on the borders 
gave more frequent opportunity for those adventurous exploits 
which were the delight of the Spanish chivalry. His garrison 
consisted of fifty chosen cavaliers, all well mounted and well 
appointed : with these he kept vigilant watch upon the Moslems, 
patrolling the roads, and paths, and defiles of the mountains, so 
that nothing could escape his eye ; and now and then signalizing 
himself by some dashing foray into the very Vega of Granada. 

On a fair and beautiful night in summer, when the freshness of 
the evening breeze had tempered the heat of day, the worthy 
alcayde sallied forth, with nine of his cavaliers, to patrol the 
neighbourhood and seek adventures. They rode quietly and cau- 
tiously, lest they should be overheard by Moorish scout or traveller, 
and kept along ravines and hollow ways, lest they should be 
betrayed by the glittering of the full moon upon their armour. 
Coming to where the road divided, the alcayde directed five of his 
cavaliers to take one of the branches, while he, with the remaining 
four, would take the other. Should either party be in danger, the 
— of a horn was to be the signal to bring their comrades to their 
aid. 

The party of five had not proceeded far, when, in passing 
through a defile overhung with trees, they heard the voice of a 
man, singing. They »mmediately concealed themselves in a grove 
on the brow of a declivity, up which the stranger would have to 
ascend. The moonlight, which left the grove in deep shadow, lit 
up the whole person of the wayfarer as he advanced, and enabled 





them to distinguish his dress and appearance with perfect accu- 
racy. He was a Moorish cavalier, and his noble demeanour, 
graceful carriage, and splendid attire, showed him to be of lofty 
rank. He was superbly mounted on a dapple-gray steed, of 
powerful frame and generous spirit, and magnificently caparisoned. 
His dress was a marlota, or tunic, and an albernoz of crimson 
damask, fringed with gold. His Tunisian turban, of many folds, 
was of silk and cotton striped, and bordered with golden fringe. 
At his girdle hung a scimetar of Damascus steel, with loops and 
tassels of silk and gold. On his left arm he bore an ample target, 
and his right hand grasped ‘a long double-pointed lance. Thus 
equipped, he sat negligently on his steed, as one who dreamed of 
no danger, gazing on the moon, and singing, with a sweet and 
manly voice, a Moorish love-ditty. 

Just opposite the place where the Spanish cavaliers were con- 
cealed was a small fountain in the rock, beside the road, to which 
the horse turned to drink ; the rider threw the reins on his neck, 
and continued his song. 

The Spanish cavaliers conferred together: they were all so 
pleased with the gallant and gentle appearance of the Moor, that 
they resolved not to harm, but to capture him, which in his negli- 
gent mood promised to be an easy task: rushing, therefore, from 
their concealment, they thought to surround and seize him. Never 
were men more mistaken. To gather up his reins, wheel round 
his steed, brace his buckler, and couch his Jance, was the work of 
an instant; and there he sat, fixed like a castle in his saddle, 
beside the fountain. 

The Christian cavaliers checked their steeds, and reconnoitred 
him warily, loth to come to an encounter which must end in his 
destruction. 

The Moor now held a parley. ‘‘ If you be true knights,” said 
he, ‘‘and seek for ‘honourable fame, come on singly, and I am 
ready to meet each in succession ; but if you be mere lurkers of 


‘the road, intent on spoil, come all at once, and do your worst! ” 


The cavaliers communed for a moment apart, when one, advanc- 
ing singly, exclaimed—‘‘ Although no law of chivalry obliges us to 
risk the loss of a prize, when clearly in our power, yet we willingly 
grant as a courtesy what we might refuse as a right. Valiant 
Moor! defend thyself! ” 

So saying, he wheeled, took proper distance, couched his lance, 
and, putting spurs to his horse, made at the stranger. The latter 
met him in mid career, transpierced him with his lance, and threv 
him headlong from his saddle. A second and a third succeeded, 
but were unhorsed with equal facility, and thrown to the earth, 
severely wounded. The remaining two, seeing their comrades thus 
roughly treated, forgot all compact of courtesy, and charged both 
at once upon’the Moor. He parried the thrust of one, but was 
wounded by the other in the thigh, and, in the shock and confu- 
sion, dropped his lance. Thus disarmed and closely pressed, he 
pretended to fly, and was hotly pursned. Having drawn the two 
cavaliers some distance from the spot, he suddenly wheeled short 
about, with one of those dexterous movements for which the Moorish 
horsemen were renowned, passed swiftly between them, swang 
himself down from his saddle, so as to catch up his lance, thea, 
lightly replacing himself, turned to renew the combat. 

Seeing him thus fresh for the encounter, as if just issued from 
his tent, one of the cavaliers put his lips to his horn, and blew a 
blast that soon brought the alcayde and his four companions to 
the spot. 

The valiant Narvaez, seeing three of his cavaliers extended on 
the earth, and two others hotly engaged with the Moor, was struck 
with admiration, and coveted a contest with so accomplished a 
warrior. Interfering in the fight, he called upon his followers to 
desist, and addressing the Moor with courteous words, invited him 
to a more equal combat. The latter readily accepted the chal- 
lenge. For some time their contest was fierce and doubtful, and 
the alcayde had need of all his skill and strength to ward off the 
blows of his antagonist. The Moor, however, was exhausted by 
previous fighting and by loss of blood. He no longer sat his horse 
firmly, nor managed him with his wonted skill. Collecting all 
strength for a last assault, he rose in his stirrups, and made a 
violent thrust with his lance: the alcayde received it upon his 
shield, and at the same time wounded the Moor in the right arm ; 
then closing, in the shock, he grasped him in his arms, dragged 
him from his saddle, and fell with him to the earth ; when putting 
his knee upon his breast, and his dagger to his throat, ‘* Cava- 
lier,” exclaimed he, ‘‘ render thyself my prisoner, for thy life is in 
my hands !”’ 

‘* Kill me rather,” replied the Moor, ‘ for death would be less 
grievous than loss of liberty.” 
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The alcayde, however, with the clemency of the truly brave, 
assisted the Moor to rise, ministered to his wounds with his own 
hands, and had him conveyed with great care to the castle of 
Allora. His wounds were slight, and in a few days were nearly 
cured; but the deepest wound had been inflicted on his spirit—he 
was constantly buried in a profound melancholy. 

The alcayde, who had conceived a great regard for him, treated 
him more as a friend than a captive, and tried in every way to cheer 
him, but in vain; he was always sad and moody, and, when on the 
battlements of the castle, would keep his eyes turned to the south, 
with a fixed and wistful gaze. 

“« How is this ?’’ exclaimed the alcayde, reproachfully, ‘‘ that 
you, who were so hardy and fearless in the field, should lose all 
spirit in prison? If any secret grief preys on your heart, confide 
it to me, as to a friend, and I promise you, on the faith of a cava- 
lier, that you shall have no cause to repent the disclosure.”’ 

The Moorish knight kissed the hand of the alcayde. ‘ Noble 
cavalier,” said he, ‘* that I am cast down in spirit is not from my 
wounds, which areslight, nor from my captivity, for your kindness 
has robbed it of all gloom; nor from my defeat, for to be con- 
quered by so accomplished and renowned a cavalier, is no disgrace. 
But to explain to you the cause of my grief, it is necessary to give 
you some particulars of my story: and this I am moved to do, by 
the great sympathy you liave manifested toward me, and the 
magnanimity that shines through all your actions. 

‘Know, then, that my name is Abendaraez, and that I am of 
the noble but unfortunate line of the Abencerrages of Granada. 
You have doubtless heard of the destruction that fell upon our 
race. Charged with treasonable designs, of which they were en- 
tirely innocent, many of them were beheaded, the rest banished ; 
so that not an Abencerrage was permitted to remain in Granada, 
excepting my father and my uncle, whose innocence was proved, 
even to the satisfaction of their persecutors. It was decreed, 
however, that, should they have children, the sons should be edu- 
cated at a distance from Granada, and the daughters should be 
married out of the kingdom. 

‘* Conformably to this decree, I was sent, while yet an infant, 
to be reared in the fortress of Cartama, the worthy alcayde of 
which was an ancient friend of my father. He had no children, 
and received me into his family as his own child, treating me with 
the kindness and affection of a father ; and I grew up in the belief 
that I really was such. A few years afterward, his wife gave birth 
to a daughter, but his tenderness toward me continued undimi- 
nished. I thus grew up with Xarisa (for so the infant daughter of 
the alcayde was called) as her own brother, and thought the 
growing passion which I felt for her was mere fraternal affection. 
I beheld her charms unfolding, as it were leaf by leaf, like the 
morning rose, each moment disclosing fresh beauty and sweetness. 

‘* At this period I overheard a conversation between the alcayde 
and his confidential domestic, and found myself to be the subject. 
‘It is time,’ said he, ‘to apprise him of his parentage, that he 
may adopt a career in life. I have deferred the communication as 
long as possible, through reluctance to inform him that he is of a 
proscribed and an unlucky race.’ 

‘‘This intelligence would have overwhelmed me at an earlier 
period, but the intimation that Xarisa was not my sister operated 
like magic, and in an instant transformed my brotherly affection 
into ardent love. 

‘“‘T sought Xarisa, to impart to her the secret I had learned. I 
found her in the garden, in a bower of jessamines, arranging her 
beautiful hair by the mirror of a crystal fountain. The radiance 
of her b¥auty dazzled me. I ran to her with open arms, and she 
received me with a sister’s embraces. When we had seated our- 
selves beside the fountain, she began to upbraid me for leaving her 
so long alone. 

“In reply, I informed her of the conversation I had overheard. 
The recital shocked and distressed her. ‘ Alas!’ cried she, ‘ then 
is our happiness at an end.’ 

‘** How!’ exclaimed I, ‘ wilt thou cease to love me, because I 
am not thy brother ?” 

* Not so,’ replied she ; ‘ but do you not know that when it is 
once known we are not brother and sister, we can no longer be 
permitted to be thus always together ?” 

“In fact, from that moment our intercourse took a new cha- 
racter. We met often at the fountain among the jessamines, but 
Xarissa no longer advanced with open arms to meet me. She 
became reserved and silent, and would blush and cast down her 
eyes when I seated myself beside her. My heart becamea prey to 
the thousand doubts and fears that ever attend upon true love. I 
was restless and uneasy, and looked back with regret to the unre- 





served intercourse that had existed between us when we supposed 
ourselves brother and sister; yet I would not have had the rela- 
tionship true for the world. 

“While matters were in this state between us, an order came 
from the king of Granada for the alcayde to take command of the 
fortress of Coyn, which lies directly on the Christian frontier. He 
prepared to remove with all his family, but signified that I should 
remain at Cartama. I exclaimed against the separation, and de- 
clared that I could not be parted from Xarisa. ‘ That is the very 
cause,’ said he, ‘ why I leave thee behind. It is time, Abendaraez, 
that thou shouldst know the secret of thy birth—that thou art no 
son of mine, neither is Xarisa thy sister.’ ‘ T know it all,’ exclaimed 
I, ‘and I love her with tenfold the affection of a brother. You 
have brought us up together—you have made us necessary to each 
other’s happiness—our hearts have entwined themselves with our 
growth ; do not now tear them asunder. Fill up the measure of 
your kindness—be indeed a father to me, by giving me Xarisa for 
my wife.’ 

‘¢ The brow of the alcayde darkened as I spoke. ‘ Have I then 
been deceived ?’ said he. ‘ Have those nurtured in my very bosom 
been conspiring against me? Is this your return for my paternal 
tenderness ?—to beguile the affections of my child, and teach her 
to deceive her father? It was cause enough to refuse thee the 
hand of my daughter, that thou wert of a proscribed race, who can 
never approach the walls of Granada. This, however, I might have 
passed over; but never will I give my daughter to a man who has 
endeavoured to win her from me by deception.’ 

‘* All my attempts to vindicate myself and Xarisa were unavail- 
ing. I retired in anguish from his presence, and seeking Xarisa, 
told her of this blow, which was worse than death to me. ‘ Xarisa,’ 
said I, ‘we part for ever! I shall never see thee more! Thy 
father will guard thee rigidly. Thy beauty and his wealth will 
soon attract some happier rival, and I shall be forgotten !’ 

‘* Xarisa reproached me with my want of faith, and promised me 
eternal constancy. I still doubted and desponded, until, moved 
by my anguish and despair, she agreed to a secret union. Our 
espousals made, we parted, with a promise on her part to send me 
word from Coyn, should her father absent himself from the for- 
tress. The very day after our secret nuptials, I beheld the whole 
train of the alcayde depart from Cartama ; nor would he admit me 
to his presence, or permit me to bid farewell to Xarisa. I remained 
at Cartama, somewhat pacified in spirit by this secret bond of 
union: but everything around me fed my passion, and reminded 
me of Xarisa. I saw the windows at which I had so often beheld 
her. I wandered through the apartment she had inhabited—the 
chamber in which she had slept. I visited the bower of jessa- 
mines, and lingered beside the fountain in which she had delighted. 
Everything recalled her to my imagination, and filled my heart 
with tender melancholy. 

* At length a confidential servant brought me word that her 
father was to depart that day for Granada, on a short absence, 
inviting me to hasten to Coyn, describing a secret portal at which 
I should apply, and the signal by which I would obtain admit- 
tance. 


‘* If ever you have loved, most valiant alcayde, you may judge 
of the transport of my bosom. That very night I arrayed myself 
in my most gallant attire, to pay due honour to my bride, and, 
arming myself against any casual attack, issued forth privately 
from Cartama. You know the rest, and by what sad fortune of 
war I found myself, instead of a happy bridegroom in the nuptial 
bower of Coyn, vanquished, wounded, and a prisoner within the 
walls of Allora. Tae term of absence of the father of Xarisa is 
nearly expired. Within three days he will return to Coyn, and 
our meetitig will no longer be possibie. Judge, then, whether I 
grieve without cause, and whether I may not well be excused for 
showing impatience under confinement.”’ 

Don Rodrigo de Narvaez was greatly moved by this recital; for 
though more used to rugged war than scenes of amorous softness, 
he was of a kind and generous nature. 

‘“* Abendaraez,” said he, ‘‘I did not seek thy confidence to_ 
gratify an idle curiosity. It grieves me much that the good fortune 
which delivered thee into my hands should have marred so fair an 
enterprise. Give me thy faith, as a true knight, to return prisoner 
to my castle within three days, and I will grant thee permission ta 
accomplish thy nuptials.”’ 

The Abencerrage would have thrown himself at his feet, to pour 
out protestations of eternal gratitude, but the alcayde prevented 
him. Calling in his cavaliers, he took the Abencerrage by the 
right hand in their presence, exclaiming solemnly, “ You promise, 
on the faith of a cavalier, to return to my castle of Allora within 
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three days, and render yourself my prisoner?” And the Abencer- 
rage said, ‘‘] promise.’’ 

Then said the alcayde, ‘‘ Go! and may good fortune attend you. 
If you require any safeguard, I and my cavaliers are ready to be 
your companions. ’”’ 

The Abencerrage kissed the hand of the alcayde, in grateful 
acknowledgment. ‘‘ Give me,’’ said he, ‘‘my own armour and my 
steed, and I require no guard. Jt is not likely that I shall again 
meet with so valorous a foe.’’ 

The shades of night had fallen when the tramp of the dapple- 
gray steed resounded over the drawbridge, and immediately after- 
wards the light clatter of hoofs along the road bespoke the fleetness 
with which the youthful lover hastened to his bride. It was deep 
night when the Moor arrived at the castle of Coyn. He silently 
and cautiously walked his panting steed under its dark walls, and, 
having nearly passed round them, came to the portal denoted by 
Xarisa. He paused, and looked round to see that he was not ob- 
served, and then knocked three times with the butt of his lance. 
In a little while the portal was timidly unclosed by the duenna of 
Xarisa. ‘‘ Alas! sefior,” said she, ‘‘ what has detained you thus 
long? Every night have I watched for you, and my lady is sick 
at heart with doubt and anxiety.’ 

The Abencerrage hung his lance, and shield, and scimetar against 
the wall, and then followed the duenna, with silent steps, up a 
winding staircase, to the apartment of Xarisa. Vain would be the 
attempt to describe the raptures of that meeting. Time flew too 
swiftly, and the Abencerrage had nearly forgotten, until too late, 
his promise to return a prisoner to the alcayde of Allora. The 
recollection of it came to him with a pang, and suddenly awoke 
him from his dream of bliss. Xarisa saw his altered looks, and 
beard with alarm his stifled sighs, but her countenance brightened 

. when she heard the cause. ‘‘ Let not thy spirit be cast down,” 
said she, throwing her white arms around him: ‘I have the keys 
of my father’s treasures; send a ransom more than enough to 
satisfy the Christian, and remain with me.’’ 

‘*No,’’ said Abendaraez, ‘‘ I have given my word to return in 
person, and like a true knight must fulfil my promise. After that, 
fortune must do with me as it pleases.’’ 

Then,” said Xarisa, ‘‘ I will accompany thee. Never shall 
you return a prisoner, and I remain at liberty.”’ 

The Abencerrage was transported with joy at this new proof of 
devotion in his beautiful bride. All preparations were speedily 
made for their departure. Xarisa mounted behind the Moor, on 
his powerful steed; they left the castle-walls before daybreak, nor 
did they pause until they arrived at the gate of the castle of Allora, 
which was flung wide to receive them. 

Alighting in the court, the Abencerrage supported the steps of 
his trembling bride, who remained closely veiled, into the presence 
of Rodrigo de Narvaez. ‘ Behold, valiant alcayde,’”’ said he, 
*‘ the way in which an Abencerrage keeps his word. I promised 
to return to thee a prisoner, but I deliver two captives into your 
power. Behold Xarisa, and judge whether I grieved without 
reason over the loss of such a treasure! Receive us as your own, 
for I confide my life and her honour to your hands.” 

The alcayde was lost in admiration of the beauty of the lady and 
the noble spirit of the Moor. ‘1 know not,’’ said he, ‘‘ which of 
you surpasses the other; but I know that my castle is graced and 

onoured by your presence. Enter into it, and consider it your 
own, while you deign to reside with me.’ 

For several days the lovers remained at Allora, happy in each 
other’s love, and in the friendship of the brave alcayde. The 
latter wrote a letter, full of courtesy, to the Moorish king of 
Granada, relating the whole event, extolling the valour and good 
faith of the Abencerrage, and craving for him the royal counte- 
nance. 

The king was moved by the story, and was pleased with an 
opportunity of showing attention to the wishes of a gallant and 
chivalrous enemy; for, though he had often suffered from the 
prowess of Don Rodrigo de Narvaez, he admired the heroic cha- 
racter he had gained throughout the land. Calling the alcayde of 
Coyn into his presence, he gave him the letter to read. The 
alcayde turned pale and trembled with rage on the perusal. 
‘* Restrain thine anger,’”’ said the king: ‘‘ there is nothing that the 
alcayde of Allora could ask, that I would not grant, if in my power. 
Go thou to Allora—pardon thy children—take them to thy home. 
I receive this Abencerrage into my favour, and it will be my de- 
light to heap benefits upon you all.” 

The kindling ire of the alcayde was suddenly appeased. He 
hastened to Allora, and folded his children to his bosom, w 
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gave liberty to his prisoner without ransom, demanding merely a 
promise of his friendship. He accompanied the youthful couple 
and their father to Coyn, where their nuptizls were celebrated with 
great rejoicings. When the festivities were over, Don Rodrigo de 
Narvaez returned to his fortress of Allora. ti 

After his departure, the aleayde of Coyn addressed his children : 
‘*To your hands,’”’ said he, ‘I confide the disposition of my 
wealth. One of the first things I charge you is not to forget the 
ransom you owe to the alcayde of Allora. His magnanimity you 
can never repay, but you can prevent it from wronging him of his 
just dues. Give him, moreover, your entire friendship, for he 
merits it fully, though of a different faith,’’ e 

The Abencerrage thanked him for his generous proposition, 
which so truly accorded with his own wishes. He took a large 
sum of gold, and enclosed it in a rich coffer ; and on his own part, 
sent six beautiful horses, superbly caparisoned, with six shields 
and lances, mounted and embossed with gold. The beautiful 
Xarisa, at the same time, wrote a ietter to the alcayde, filled with 
expressions of gratitude and friendship, and sent him a box of fra- 
grant eypress-wood, containing linen of the finest quality for his 
person. The valiant alcayde disposed of the present in a charac- 
teristic manner. The horses and armour he shared among the 
cavaliers who had accompanied him on the night of the skirmish ; 
the box of cypress-wood and its contents he retained, for the sake 
of the beautiful Xarisa; and sent her, by the hands of the messen- 
ger, the sum of gold paid as a ransom, entreating her to receive it 
as a wedding-present. This courtesy and magnanimity raised the 
character of the alcayde Rodrigo de Narvaez still higher in the 
estimation of the Moors, who extolled him as a perfect mirror of 
chivalric virtue ; and from that time forward there was a continual 
exchange of good offices between them. 





MY KNITTING-WORK. 


Yourn’s buds have oped and fallen from my life's expanding tree, 
And soberer fruits have ripened on its hardened stocks for me ; 
No longer with a buoyant step I tread my pilgrim way, 

And earth’s horizon closer bends from hastening day to day. 


No more with curious questioning I seek the fervid crowd, 
Nor to ambition’s glittering shrine I feel my spirit bowed, 
But as bewitching flatteries from worldly ones depart, 
Love’s circle narrows deeply about my quiet heart. 


Home joys come thronging round me, bright, blessed, gentle, kind; 
The social meal, the fireside book, unfettered mind with mind ; 
The unsought song that asks no praise, but spirit-stirred and free, 
Wakes up within the thoughtful soul remembered melody. 


Nor shall my humble knitting-work pass unregarded here— 
The faithful friend who oft has chased a furrow or a tear, 
Who comes with still unwearied round to cheer my failing eye, 
And bid the curse of ennui from its polished weapons fly. 


Companionable knitting-work ! When gayer friends depart, 
Thou hold’st thy busy station even very near my heart ; 

And when no social living tones to sym pathy appeal, 

I hear a gentle accent from thy softly clashing steel. 


My knitting-work ! my knitting-work ! a confidant art thou, 

As smooth and shining on my lap thou liest beside me now: 

Thou know’st some stories of my thoughts the many may not know, 
As round and round the accustomed path my careful fingers go. 


Sweet, silent, quiet knitting-work ! thou interruptest not 
My reveries and pleasant thoughts, forgetting and forgot! 
I take thee up and lay thee down, and ‘use thee as I may, 
And not a contradicting word thy burnished lips will say, 


My moralising knitting-work ! thy threads most aptly show 
How evenly around life's span our busy threads should go ; 
And if a stitch perchance should drop, as life’s frail stitches will, 
How, if we patient take it up, the work may prosper still. 
Mas, GILMAN. 
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THE LIMITS OF KNOWLEDGE, 
AS ARISING FROM THE IMPERFECTION OF OUR SENSES. 


WE have treated in a former article of the gradual progress of 
knowledge, and have alluded to some of the accidental or political 
hindrances which delayed its advance; we now mean to speak of 
the natural causes which limit our powers of acquiring knowledge 
—of the difficulties actually existing in the subjects of our exami- 
nation or researches, and altogether distinct from those arising 
from the social position of mankind, from the accidents which 
have destroyed the results of inquiry, or the prejudices that have 
prevented truth from being revealed even when it has been disco- 
vered, 

The first difficulty arises from the imperfection of our senses. 
We place this first, both because it is so in importance, and it is 
also first as to the period when its influence is most exerted ; for, 
after long application, this imperfection may in a great measure be 
removed, or the deficiency supplied by the use of various contriv- 
ances. For instance, the study of astronomy was for ages embar- 
rassed by the errors arising in consequence of the notions of the 
celestial bodies being always considered to be exactly what they 
appeared to the eye; every change in their place being supposed 
to be caused by some actual motion in the planets instead of a 
variation in the position of the earth. It was long before the ob- 
server was able to remove himself, in imagination, to the centre of 
the system, and judge of their revolutions as if he saw their reality 
from this central and stationary point of view. In the mean time 
every newly-discovered eccentricity required the addition of an- 
other circle to the supposed machinery of the celestial orbits, till 
these became so complicated, and the system of the heavens ap- 
peared so confused and absurd, that the Spanish monarch, Alonso 
of Castile, might have been justified, had he actually used the 
apocryphal saying attributed to him, irreverent as it was, ‘* That 
if he had been consulted at the creation, he could have given some 
good advice to the Creator.” 

By dint of long practice, and the assistance of a variety of inge- 
nious contrivances, the accuracy of our senses is immensely in- 
creased, and seems capable of still greater perfection. The extra- 
ordinary manner in which use will refine and extend the senses is 
evident from the effects which the accidental deprivation of one 
sense will produce upon the rest. Toa blind man the powers of 
touch and hearing are rendered so acute as in many instances to 
supply the place of sight; he can find his way through the laby- 
rinth of streets, can at once ascertain the numbers present in a 
crowd, and can even distinguish colours by the touch. A curious 
instance of the powers possessed by these unfortunates was shown 
in the decision of a wager some time ago. The assertion had been 
made that if a man be placed where there is no definite object to 
fix his eye, he will find it impossible to proceed in a straight 
course ; so that when rowing in a boat on the ocean, or walking 
over a heath of large extent and uniform surface, while a continued 
mass of cloud prevents his finding any guide in the heavens, his 
movements will be uncertain and wandering, and he will very pos- 
sibly find himself, after a long journey, on the exact spot he first 
quitted. On this assertion the wager was laid, and as it was not 
easy to find a country such as was required, instead of placing the 
men upon a wide uniform plain, they were brought carefully 
blindfolded into a field, and having been once led across from one 
end to the other of the appointed course, were left to find their 
own way back, care being taken that no sound should arise to give 
them any direction. On the start taking place, every one, but 
one, of the blindfolded racers, after a few steps, wandered far out 
of the straight track, and proceeded in a course so irregular as to 
give little hope of their ever reaching the goal; the one excepted, 
however, walked boldly on without hesitation or deviation, and 





laid his hand on the winning-post, to the astonishment of all who 
saw it, till they discovered that the man was blind ! 

Among certain nations the constant exercise of some particular 
faculty has tended to sharpen their senses in a remarkable manner. 
The Arab, by placing his ear to the ground, can determine from 
the sound of the footsteps the distance and number of an approach- 
ing armament, and whether mounted or with camels. The Ame- 
rican Indian can find his way in a direct line through trackless 
and interminable forests, to a place where he has once been; he 
can follow his prey by the guide of the track (or trait, as it is called 
in the West), which is altogether invisible to a European; and 
to show that this power is not peculiar to any nation, many of the 
American settlers, from constantly living in a state of warfare either 
with the same wild denizens of the forest as their Indian neigh- 
bours, or with these Indians themselves, have been found to acquire - 
a sharpsightedness almost equal to theirs. 

Among the various professions, it is found that a soldier, by 
practice, acquires what is called a military eye, and can estimate 
the numbers composing a battalion, and the time in which several 
corps of troops, advancing in different directions, will reach a 
given point, in a manner apparently miraculous to an inexperienced 
person. Sailors possess an accurate appreciation of distance and 
motion at sea. Engineers have an almost intuitive knowledge of 
levels and ascents. In fact, we may easily convince ourselves both 
of the deceptions to which our senses are liable, and the power 
that use and practice have to correct them. If we look down a 
street and see a number of people at different positions on it, 
these do not look one smaller than another in the exact degree of 
their distance from us, though we know that, actually, their appa- 
rent size—that is, the space they occupy in the eye—varies pre- 
cisely in that proportion; but constant use has enabled us to 
rectify this error, and we can allow for the variation thus caused, 
and tell that one man is tall and another stout, though these are 
much farther off, and fill perhaps not half so large a space on the 
retina of the eye as the nearer individual whom we pronpunce a 
dwarf. 

Let any one look down from a height and contemplate the view 
offered to him, such as can be seen from the top of the Monument 
or St. Paul’s Cathedral, and he will find that from his exalted 
position objects look much smaller than usual; because, not being 
accustomed to see them in that manner, he is not enabled to cor- 
rect by his judgment the evidence offered by his senses. Men 
whom he has seen, without their appearing smaller, at the far end 
of a long street, seem to him now, though he is perhaps only a 
couple of hundred feet above them, reduced to very small and 
insignificant dimensions; and his power of estimating the real 
size of objects is almost lost. A little time and practice on these 
high places would soon adapt his powers to the new circumstances 
in which they are required. 

But an advantage still greater is obtained in the employment of 
instruments by whose assistance we are enabled to penetrate into 
regions altogether excluded from the reach of our unaided senses. 
Worlds, at an incalculable distance from our system, are brought 
by the telescope within the range of our scrutiny: objects so 
minute as to be otherwise invisible, have their forms and nature 
displayed by the microscope. 

Dr. Hook calculated that by the aid of a single lens he brought 
into distinct vision bodies and animals so small, that a million 
times a million of them heaped together would have been no larger 
than a grain of sand. Since his time great improvements have 
been made in these instruments, and another form adopted called 
the solar microscope, which throws the magnified image upon a 
screen, where it may be more conveniently viewed than when the 
observer is obliged to pore through a narrow tube. 

Another useful invention was that which enabled us, instead of 
the rays of the sun, which are always, and more especially in these 
climates, apt to disappoint us, to substitute a light that we could 
always ensure and have at command: this was what is called the 
Drummond Light, and the instrument is named the oxy-hydrogen 
microscope, because a blowpipe, whose flame is sustained by a 
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current of oxygen and hydrogen gases, is used to produce the 
light. 

The principle on which the light is obtained is this :—It has 
been observed that many substances emit a considerable quantity 
of light when heated to a high temperature, although without 
being burnt, and even if they are altogether incombustible: the 
metals when red-hot are instances of this, but to no very great 
extent, as indeed they melt before the heat can be raised suffi- 
ciently. Many minerals, such as the earth, spars and crystals, and 
some gems, and the metallic ores, are much better adapted to 
this purpose, because they are more intractable or unalterable by 
fire ; but it has been found that /ime is the best of all; and this 
earth, when in a state of intense ignition, becomes the source of a 
light so brilliant that the eye can hardly bear to look on it; and 
the common flame of a lamp or gas, when placed beside it, appears 
quite feeble and ashy in comparison. The heat requisite for this, 
however, is not one which can be given by the fire of a common 
furnace ; it can only be obtained from a blowpipe where streams 
of oxygen and hydrogen gases are burnt together. If we procure 
a current of hydrogen gas by pouring sulphuric acid (the oil of 
vitriol of commerce), mixed with water, upon some iron filings in 
a bottle, and set fire to it as it issues from a tube fitted into the 
neck, it exhibits a flaring unsteady flame of a reddish colour and 
feeble light. We must then obtain some oxygen gas, which may 
be procured by heating in a retort or gun-barrel the oxide of 
manganese, or red lead: this gas is the support of fire and 
respiration, and exists in the atmosphere, only mixed there with 
four times its quantity of another gas, azote ; consequently com- 
bustion is much more rapid when the fire is supported by oxygen 
gas than when the common air only is present. If then a current 
of this gas be directed into the blaze of the hydrogen, this becomes 
changed into a straight, steady pencil of blue flame, whose light 
is still no greater than before, but the heat is intense: a piece of 
steel wire is melted and burnt directly it is brought within it: 
gold and copper melt and seem to evaporate: even platina, the 
most difficult of the common metals, and which resists the fire of 
the strongest furnaces, runs down like wax before that of this 
blowpipe. It is into this flame that a small ball of lime, properly 
supported, is introduced, and thus we obtain the extraordinary 
light that is used instead of the sun’s rays in the microscope. 

By the aid of this instrument we can magnify one drop of water 
into a circle some yards in diameter, and bring into sight shoals of 
animals to whom that drop is of size sufficient to be their ocean, 
wherein they seek their prey and live and move as if there were 
no other world in the creation. Various and strange indeed are 
some of the forms and habits of these minute specimens of ani- 
mated nature, and perhaps not less strange are some of the disco- 
veries in the vegetable kingdom on the smaller species of flowers 
and their composition ; or in the mineral kingdom upon the regu- 
lar forms of crystals and gems. Yet there are greater, or rather 
smaller, things than these: we are still far from the boundary of 
Nature; the smallest animal, the minutest speck, that our best 
instruments enable us to see, are all composed of many parts ; 
their machine is constructed with a variety of movements; they 
are furnished with limbs ; they are endowed with organs necessary 
for them to perform the functions of their being, and yet ‘a 
million times a million” are no larger than a grain of sand ! 

Again we must imagine that all the substances in nature are 
composed of a collection of ultimate atoms, or indefinitely small 
particles ; yet who ever imagined that he had rendered visible an 
ultimate atom? Water is supposed to be formed of atoms per- 
fectly round, which have no cohesion or attraction for one another, 
and thus give to the whole body the properties of fluidity, ena- 
bling it to change its shape, to run and pour out with perfect free- 
dom : but though we thus know their shape, we can never measure 
their size ; we can force the fluid through the smallest apertures ; 
we can convert it into steam, when the particles are separated by 
wide intervals ; but we can never see them. 

Air, another fluid, can be rarefied so far, that the contents of a 





cubic foot, 1728 inches, shall not weigh the tenth part of a grain : 
if a quantity that would fill a space of the one-hundredth of an 
inch diameter be separated from the rest, the air can still be found 
there, and we may reasonably conceive that there are several par- 
ticles present, though the weight is less than the seventeen 
hundred millionth of a grain. 

These are a few of the marvels revealed to our sight among the 
near and the minute works of creation: at the other extreme of 
the universe, another instrument brings into view a mysterious 
system of vast and distant objects. The unassisted eye sees a 
certain number, rather less than a thousand, at once, of brilliant 
specks studding the heavens on a clear night; their degree of 
brightness varies considerably, but none look more than mere 
points without any determined shape or visible dimensions. Of 
these, five were found to be planets, or wandering stars, whose 
very complicated motions occasioned astronomers no little per- 
plexity in their endeavours to calculate their orbits. This was the 
state of our knowledge of the stars when Galileo directed the first 
telescope towards them. Since his time instruments of gigantic 
size and powers have been constructed, and by these the five pla- 
nets have been found to be near neighbours of this earth, belong- 
ing in fact to the same system, and moving in regular orbits round 
the same sun. Their appearance too changed from a mere speck, 
and was magnified into a large circle or disc. Traces of moun- 
tains and of clouds, of an atmosphere and ocean, were discovered 
in them; and smaller satellites, like our moon, were found to 
accompany the two largest. Five new ones were also added to the 
list. Among the fixed stars immense additional numbers were 
rendered visible. Herschel estimated that no less than 50,000 
passed through the field of view of his telescope in one hour ; and 
the whole numer that can be seen is supposed to be at least one 
hundred millions. 

Yet, though the instruments have been so improved, and so 
great a magnifying power is used, these luminaries are too distant 
to be expanded into any apparent size. Their intense radiance 
renders them visible, but even to the best telescopes they appear 
nothing but aspeck. They are too distant for us to calculate 
their distance ; as of the atom, because it is minute, so of these, 
because they are remote,—we can know little more than that they 
exist. 





PARIS AND LONDON, 


Paarts, like London, stands on both banks of a river: but the 
Seine is not nearly so broad as the Thames, and flows in a direc- 
tion nearly opposite to it—namely, from south-east to north-west. 
The breadth of the Seine at Paris is nowhere greater than about 
550 English feet, and at some points is not more than half that 
distance. The bridges, therefore, by which the Seine is traversed 
are not to be compared in point of magnitude with those of the 
Thames at London. The Pont Louis XVI., which, next to the 
Pont Neuf, is the longest of the Parisian stone bridges, measures 
only about 485 feet between the abutments, while Westminster 
Bridge measures 1223, and Waterloo Bridge 1242, feet. It is in 
the number of its bridges alone that the Seine is superior to the 
Thames. But the Parisian river is bordered on both sides by 
handsomely-built stone quays, furnished with parapets; many of 
them are favourite walks, and frequently present a picture of 
extraordinary animation and gaiety, from the concourse of persons 
of all classes assembled to enjoy the fresh air in this wide breathing- 
place, thrown open for them in the very heart of the city, and in 
the busiest haunts of its commercial and social intercourse. But, 
while we envy the Parisians their splendid quays, we must not 
forget that the dirty landing-places, the narrow wharfs, and the 
crowded vessels, which give such a different aspect to our river, 
proceed from the claims of our multifarious commerce. London 
is the entrepét of the world; Paris is not a maritime city, Rouen 
being the seaport of the capital of France. 

Paris, and its Historical Scenes. 
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THE FIRST PINE-APPLE GROWN IN ENGLAND. 
A TALE OF THE TIMES OF CHARLES II. 


Some pine-apples had been sent from the West Indies, as a 
present to Charles IJ., which had greatly delighted that monarch. 

«Why cannot we grow these fruits in England ?’’ inquired he 
of Evelyn, after having just partaken of one with great relish. 

‘It may be done whenever your Majesty pleases,”’ returned 
Evelyn. 

“But how?”’ 

‘* Only permit me to consult with your Majesty’s gardener, John 

Rose, who reasons so pertinently on all things connected with the 
hortulan profession, and—’’ 
» The king was too impatient to hear more, and Rose was hastily 
ordered to appear before him. The gardener instantly obeyed the 
summons. He was tall and good-looking, though his features 
were strongly marked ; and, in spite of his English name, he was 
evidently a Scotchman. He heard all that the king had to say, 
and listened to Evelyn’s somewhat prosy directions as to the best 
method of extracting the crown of the pine-apple, &c. with a sort 
of proud humility, but without uttering a single word. 

‘Do you think you shall be able to manage it, Rose? ’’ asked 
the king. 

‘| will do my best endeavours,’’ returned the gardener, bow- 
ing. “Indeed, being, by your Majesty’s grace and favour, 
advanced to the supremest glory of my profession, I should he 
unworthy of my high station, if I did not do my utmost to meet 
your Majesty’s wishes.” 

The king smiled approbation, and Evelyn and the gardener 
retired to consult further on the subject. 

“The deuce take the fellow’s pride! ’’ exclaimed Rochester, as 
soon as the gardener had left the room. ‘‘ He talks of his high 
station as if he were lord chancellor at least.’’ 

‘“‘He is a worthy fellow,” said the king: ‘ I like him the better 
for his pride, as it keeps him honest; and I have but few honest 
men about my court, you know, Rochester.” 

‘‘ The courtiers feel themselves proud to follow your Majesty’s 
example,’’ returned Rochester. 

‘“« Rather thine,’’ said the king. ‘‘ Thou art enough to corrupt 
a whole monastery.”’ 

“ That is but a poor compliment,”’ cried the earl; ‘‘1 should 
find the monks all ready to my hand. But to return to Rose— 
what will your Majesty say, if J can contrive to make him give to 
me the pine-apple he is about to grow, instead of sending it to 
your Majesty’s table?” 

‘Impossible!’ cried the king. 

‘* Nothing is impossible,’’ said Rochester, ‘‘ that depends on 
the weakness of human nature. Every man has his price: money 
will buy some—honours others—some may be coaxed—some 
frightened : all that is necessary is to know how to touch the right 
string.” 

‘*Thou canst do much, Rochester,” said the king, laughing ; 
“but this is beyond thy skill. Rose is a proud Scotchman, indif- 
ferent as townoney—insensible to love, and possessing a firm belief 
that all the honours I could bestow upon him would be far inferior 
to his merit. As to coaxing or frightening him, he is too cold- 
blooded, and has too little imagination for either. In short, do 
what thou wilt, thou canst not succeed.” 

‘ We shall see,” said Rochester. 

_ In the meantime, Evelyn and Rose had entered into deep con- 
sultation as to the manner in which the important affair they had 
undertaken was to be executed. In these days of refinement, it is 
hardly possible to conceive the labour that attended growing that 
pine-apple. Hothouses, stoves, pits, frames, and bark-beds, were 
unknown, and even greenhouses had not been long invented. The 
only contrivance that had been devised for heating them was 
drawing a little iron wagon, filled with lighted charcoal, up and 
down the paths; and even this was not suffered to remain in the 
greenhouse all night—our ancestors, in the then infant state of 





chemistry, having some vague notions that the effluvium from the 
charcoal would be as fatal to plants as it was to men. Evelyn, 

who was certainly far beyond his age, had devised what one of his 
cotemporaries calls ‘‘a cunning plan” for heating a greenhouse, 
by means of two stoves on the outside. These stoves had earthen- 
ware pipes attached to them, which were carried through the walls 
of the greenhouse to let in the heat; while, to prevent the smoke 
from accompanying it, the ends of the pipes had sliding shutters. 

The whole contrivance was strikingly clumsy and inartificial ; but 
it was rathor the tottering of the baby, which carries in it the germ 
of the stately walk of the man, than hopeless weakness. Evelyn’s 
plan was afterwards very much improved by himself, and a modifi- 
cation of it is in use even at the present day. 

We always love what we have taken trouble to preserve, and 
thus it was the case with Rose and his pine-apple. The very 
anxiety it had cost him gave it value in his eyes ; it seemed almost 
like a part of himself, and, as it grew and flourished, he was proud 
of it, because he felt it was his own skill and attention which had 
made it what it was. The flowers had appeared and vanished, and 
the fleshy bracts which constitute the fruit were already beginning 
to swell, when the king took it into his head to visit the green- 
house in which the pine-plant was growing. He was attended by 
many of the gay lords and ladies of his court, who all pressed for- 
wards with eager and curious eyes to examine this new wonder. 
Rose’s heart swelled with pride as he heard them express their 
surprise and admiration, and he felt still prouder when he heard 
the king jest with Rochester about the fruit. 

+ ‘* You will not suffer yourself to be either coaxed or frightened 
out of it—will you, Rose?” asked the king. 

‘‘No, that I will not!’’ cried Rose, somewhat too energetically ; 
for he felt at that moment as though his single arm could have 
defended his valued plant against a whole army. Then observing 
the king and courtiers look at him with some surprise, he attempted 
to soften his tone, and to remould his speech into the usual forms 
for an inferior, when addressing royalty. Charles, however, who 
was never very fond of form, was rather amused than offended by 
the bluntness of his gardener, and he went away, repeating his 
caution to Rose to take care of the fruit. 

There was very little need to repeat this injunction, and indeed 
Rose felt almost indignant at its being thought necessary. The 
king had been quite right in supposing him alike inaccessible to 
fear and bribery, but his Majesty was mistaken in supposing him 
insensible to love. Charles had, indeed, too seldom come in 
contact with strong minds to know much of their nature. Accus- 
tomed to see honour and principle every day sacrificed to interest, 
and accustomed himself to sacrifice everything to the whim of the 
moment, he had no idea of firmness arising from anything but 
obstinacy, and thought self-denial could only proceed from indif- - 
ference. The self-denial of Rose was a thing he could scarcely 
have been made to comprehend, if it had been explained to him ; 
and had it been possible to convince him of its truth, he would 
have regarded the possessor as a monster rather than a man. 

Rose, however, under his cold exterior, hid passious stronger 
than his royal master ever dreamt of. Pride, ambition, love, and 
even revenge, were inmates of his breast, but a strong sense of duty 
kept them all in subjection. The object of his love was a pretty 
girl called Agnes, who was of Scotch parentage like himself, and 
who lived with her old, bed-ridden grandmother, her own parents 
being dead. This old woman was Scotch, and it was one of her 
greatest pleasures to talk with Rose of Scotland, which she 
remembered with all the fondness with which old people generally 
recall the scenes where they have passed their youth; while Agnes, 
who had been born in England, sate by and listened to their con- 
versation. Of course, so momentous an affair as the growing of 
the pine-apple could not pass unnoticed. The old woman had 
heard it spoken of by her neighbours, and she had so frequently 
inquired particulars respecting it of Rose himself; that Agnes was 
weary of hearing it mentioned. She did not show this uneasiness, 
however, to Rose; and he never suspected it. In fact, he loved 
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Agnes too well not to fancy all her inclinations must resemble his 
own; and he often permitted her to enter the greenhouse, and look 
at his favourite plant, imagining that she must feel as much plea- 
sure at its sight as he did. 

It is difficult to unravel the springs of human actions, and still 
more of human feelings ; but certain it is that, though Agnes was 
quite as much in love with Rose as he was with her, she did not 
sympathise with his feelings respecting this plant. Perhaps she 
was jealous of its engaging too much of his attention, and she had 
certainly some reason for being so—for he thought of little else, 
except herself ; or perhaps she had taken a dislike to it from having 
heard so much of it: certain, however, it was that she did not like 
it, and she heartily wished that there was no such thing as a pine- 
apple in the world. 

Time rolled on, and the old woman’s health declined daily. Her 
thoughts were all now centred in her own approaching death, and 
in the fear of leaving her grand-daughter unprotected. Anxious, 
however, as she was on that score, she had too much Scotch pru- 
dence to wish Rose to marry till she was quite certain that he 
could maintain a wife; and she thought that his tardiness in 
pressing marriage could only proceed from that reason. Thus, 
while she harped on the same string of Agnes’s unprotected situ- 
ation after her death, from morning till night, and frequently 
through the greater part of the night, with all the garrulity of old 
age, she never expressed uny wish but that Rose were rich enough 
to marry her. Agnes was very young, and the respect which she 
had been taught always to pay to her grandmother made her set an 
undue value upon everything that the old woman uttered, and the 
incessant complaints and murmuring which she was compelled to 
hear had such an effect on the imagination of the young girl, that 
at last she began to fancy that money was the only thing wanting 
to make herself, and every one she loved, happy. 

In the meantime all the energies of Rose were directed towards 
growing the pine-apple, and he was so absorbed in this pursuit, 
that he rather neglected his mistress. His love, however, had 
suffered no abatement. His tardiness in proposing marriage did 
not arise, as the old woman had supposed, from want of money, 
but partly from a dislike to taking Agnes from her duteous 
attendauce.on her aged relative, and partly from a proud fear of 
being rejected. He was much older than Agnes, and though he 
felt an inward consciousness of his own superiority to any of the 
admirers which her pretty face and artless manners had attracted, 
he was not quite sure of her opinion on the subject. 

The pine-apple was now ripe, and Charles had ordered it not to 
be sent till the evening before Lady Castlemaine’s birthday, as he 
wished to present it with his own hands as early as possible on 
that day. The wished-for evening had arrived, and Rose, who had 
resisted numerous applications which had been made to him to 
allow different persons to see his precious fruit, unlocked the door 
himself, and gazed at it growing for the last time. His heart beat 
With .arious emotions : he felt proud of having accomplished his 
task, and happy that he had overcome all the difficulties he had 
had to contend with ; but yet he could not help feeling a degree of 
pain at parting with what had been the object of his most anxious 
cares and constant attention for so many months, and he stood for 
a moment or two irresolute. 

‘* This is sheer folly!” said he to himself at length, and standing 
up to the plant, he seized the fruit in his hand, and with his knife 
began to divide it from the stem. He had scarcely begun to do 
this, when he heard a light step behind him : he started, and has- 
tily severing the fruit from the plant, he turned, still grasping both 
it and his knife, as though prepared to defend it. The knife, 
however, was quickly restored to its sheath when he beheld the 
tearful face of Agnes. 

‘*My grandmother is dying,” said the trembling girl, in an 
almost inarticulate voice, ‘‘and she has sent me to beg you to 
come to her immediately.” 

**T will only step to my house to lock up this fruit safely, and I 
will be with her instantly.’ 

**Oh, Rose !’’ cried Agnes, ‘‘can you think of that fruit at 
such a moment as this? While you are going to your house, and 
returning, she will be dead.” Rose stood irresolute. ‘‘ Can you 
not take the fruit with you?” continued Agnes; ‘it will be quite 
as safe in your pocket as if locked up in your house. Oh! do not 
hesitate, if you love me!”’ 

Rose hesitated no longer; he wrapped the fruit up in some 
moss, which he had taken with him for that purpose, and placing 
it carefully in his pocket, went with Agnes to the cottage, deter- 
mined, if he found the old woman sensible, to implore her to wit- 
ness his union with her grand-daughter before her death. 








He found the old woman ill, but not so much so as he expected, 
and as a neighbour was sitting with her, he could not, of course, 
speak of love and marriage. The king was expected to arrive at 
Hampton Court that evening; and as it was probable that he 
would send for the pine-apple, it was necessary that Rose should 
be at his post. He accordingly bade adieu to the invalid, promis- 
ing to return soon, and hoping that, when he did so, it would be 
to claim Agnes as his bride. The old woman slept in an inner 
room, and, as Agnes lighted her lover through the outer apart- 
ment, he could not resist pressing her hand, and whispering a few 
words expressive of his feelings; but no answering look of love 
beamed from Agnes’s face—she was pale as death, her eyes looked 
sunk, and her lips trembled. She could not speak, but she 
returned the pressure of his hand with a fervour which seemed 
unnatural in a young and timid girl. Rose looked at her, but she 
turned away her head, though not before he saw that her face wore 
an expression of horror, almost of despair, which terrified him ; 
but, before he could speak, she hastily badé-him good night, and 
returned to her grandmother’s room. : 

Rose returned home, musing on what had passed, without being 
able to guess at any explanation of Agnes’s conduct. Her look 
had chilled his heart—there was more than grief in it—there was 
an expression that he could not understand. A horrible suspicion 
crossed his mind—the dissolute characters of the king and his 
courtiers were well known. He had lately seen her but seldom, 
and the court had been frequently at Hampton Court. Could she 
have listened to their vows? ‘There was a look of guilt on her 
features, and she had shrunk from him, unable to meet his eye. 
The idea was too horrible to be endured. He stood still, and cold 
drops ran from his forehead with the intensity of his agony. He 
cursed his own caution ;—‘‘ Had I spoken,” thought he, ‘she 
would have been mine, and would have been safe!’’ And then 
the thought of her misery, and of what (if she had indeed fallen) 
would be her fate, crossed his mind ; and the strong man wept like 
a child. He was passing through a narrow lane, which lay between 
the palace at Hampton Court and Agnes’s cottage; and he sat 
down on the high bank, and hid his face in his hands, forgetting 
for a moment the king, his duty, and everything but the poor girl 
whom he had so lately thought his own. He was roused by a 
noise of carriages and horses, and he saw passing along the high 
road, past the end of the lane, the equipages of the king and his 
courtiers, with the flambeaux of the outriders flashing through the 
darkness, and all the noise and bustle which usually attends the 
movements of a court. He started up at the sound, and, hastily 
recalled to a sense of his duty, he entered a private road which led 
from the lane to his own house. 

Gloomily, and without any of those proud feelings of satisfaction 
that he had felt only afew hours before, he prepared the ornamen- 
tal basket in which the pine-apple was to be presented to the king, 
and, when all was ready, he put his hand in his pocket to take out 
the fruit ; but what was his consternation when he found it was 
not there. He felt in all his pockets, emptied them, and shook his 
clothes ; but in vain—the pine-apple wasgone. He hurried back 
to the lane, and searched wildly, but without success. He was 
almost mad—the thought of the shame and disgrace he must 
undergo—the loss of the high station on which he prided himself 
—the insulting laughter of the courtiers—the ridicule of the king 
—and, more than all, the contempt of such a man as Evelyn, all 
rushed upon his mind, and, in a tumult of passions too fierce to 
be described, he seized his knife, and was just on the point of 
putting an end to his misery and to his intolerable sense of shame, 
by destroying himself, when Agnes rushed up the lane, and fell 
exhausted at his feet: Her face was pale, her hair dishevelled, and 
she was panting for breath ; but she held a parcel in her hand, 
which Rose instantly recognised. 

‘* Blessings—blessings on you!’’ cried he, ‘‘ you have found 
it—you have saved me from despair.’’ 

Agnes’s heart beat violently—so violently that she could not 
speak ; but when her lover continued blessing her and thanking 
her, with am effort that seemed to be her last, she exclaimed, 
‘* Don’t praise me—I can’t bear it! I stole it from you!” and 
she fell senseless on the ground. 

With difficulty Rose raised her, and carried her and his reco- 
vered prize into his dwelling. The motion revived Agnes, and, 
falling on her knees before him, she confessed that on the preced- 
ing evening, as she was returning from fetching water from the 
spring, a man had met her, and offered her a large sum of money 
if she could get this pine-apple ; that the man had assured her its 
loss would not injure Rose; on the contrary, that the sum of 
money she would receive would be of the greatest service to him. 
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Here her voice faltered, and she hurried on to tell how the man 
had persuaded her to promise to try to get the fruit for him; he 
had told her what to say, and when to go to her lover. All had 
succeeded as the man had prophesied—for, indeed, Rose had never 
suspected her. But when she had obtained possession of the fruit, 
and when the time drew near at which the man had appointed to 
come to fetch it, her heart revolted at what she had done; indeed, 
she had never known a single moment’s peace since she had made 
the fatal promise ; and she had now come to give the fruit back— 
to tell Rose what she had done, and how unworthy she was—and 
to bid him adieu for ever. 

While she spoke, and while she was yet sobbing at his feet, Rose 
gently raised her, and clasping her in his arms, whispered words 
of love and comfort in her ear. The astonished girl looked at him 
through her tears, without being able to comprehend why he did 
not spurn her from him; for her mind was too innocent to know 
the feelings she had betrayed, or the transport that her words had 
excited in the bosom of her lover. ‘‘ Can you then forgive me?” 
asked she. She read the answer in his eyes; but, before he could 
speak, they were interrupted by a summons from the king, for 
Rose to bring the pine-apple. 

The court had assembled in all its usual brilliancy, but the king 
was evidently displeased ; for Rochester had been assuring Lady 
Castlemaine that he, and not the king, would on the morrow 
present to her a specimen of the new fruit. 

“Your Majesty remembers our previous conversation about 
this pine-apple,’’ said Rochester. ‘‘ Now, I will bet a hundred 
guineas that I obtain possession of it before your Majesty.”’ 

‘*T will bet you five hundred,”’ said the king, passionately, 

“‘ Done,”’ returned Rochester: and the king impetuously de- 
sired some of his attendants to order Rose to bring the pine-apple 
into his presence. While the messenger was gone, the king 
remained silent and sullen, not replying to any of the gay jests of 
Rochester. 

The messenger soon returned with Rose. ‘ Produce the pine- 
apple,’ said the king, ina voice of thunder: and Rose presented 
it kneeling at his Majesty’s feet. 

What words can describe the effect this simple action produced 
on the whole assembly, or the feelings which agitated Rochester 
and his confederates? They could not disguise their rage; and as 
the countenance of Rose yet retained some traces of the emotions 
he had gone through, the king perceived that something remained 
concealed. He commanded an explanation ; and when Rose had 
related the whole story, he was so delighted that he commanded a 
picture to be made of the scene, at the moment when Rose pre- 
sented him with the pine-apple ; and this picture is still in one of 
the rooms of Kensington Palace. 

Of course, Rose and Agnes were united. Their lives were long 
and happy, and they were blessed with numerous children. Rose 
retained his situation of royal gardener for many years, and when 
he retired from it, it was with a handsome income to a pleasant 
place at Barnes. He died there; and having left a sum of money 
to have roses always planted on his grave, in allusion to his name, 
(a fancy which was in accordance with the fashion of the time,) 
his grave, with its attendant roses, is still to be seen in Barnes 
churchyard. 





GENERAL SIR JOHN COLBORNE. 


Ar the storming of the heights of Beira, on the 8th of October, 
1813, Colonel (now Sir John) Colborne, who commanded the 2d 
brigade of Rifies, addressed his men, before leading them up to the 
enemy’s redoubt, with ‘‘ Now, my lads, we'll just charge up the 
edge of the ditch, and, if we can’t get in, we’ll stand there and fire 
in their faces.” They charged accordingly ; the enemy fled from 
their works, and, in following them up the mountains, Sir John, 
in rounding a hill, accompanied only by his brigade major and a 
few riflemen, found he had headed a retiring body of about three 
hundred of the French, and whispering to his brigade-major to get 
as many men together as he could, he, without hesitation, boldly 
rode up to the enemy’s commander, and demanded his sword. 
The Frenchman surrendered it with the usual grace of his country- 
men, requesting that the other would bear witness that he had 
conducted himself like ‘‘a good and gallant soldier.’ Sir John 
answered with an approving nod, for it was no time to refuse 
bearing witness to the valour of three hundred men in the act of 
surrendering to half-a-dozen.—Random Shots from.a Rifleman. 


’ 





MONKEYS, AND THEIR IMITATIVE POWERS. 


Ow mentioning to a friend the wonderful account of Bisset, the 
animal teacher, which has recently appeared in a public Journal, 
[this patient and eccentric man succeeded so well in training cats, 
monkeys, &c. as to be able to exhibit a ‘‘ Cat’s Opera” in the 
Haymarket,] he observed, that in his native city of Vienna, 
monkeys are not only taught to dance and tumble on the rope, but 
that for some years past there has been established what is called 
an Affen Schauspielhaus, or, as one would say, a Monkey Theatre. 
This building, which was erected for a company that particularly 
distinguished itself in feats of horsemanship, in the style of 
Astley's, is about the size of one of our smallest theatres, and is 
situated in what is called the Vorsiadt, or suburbs of Vienna. 
M. Atvenner, the proprietor of the monkey é¢ragedians, had from 
his childhood a great partiality for animals, and was particularly 
fond of observing their habits. As he grew up, he began to form 
a little collection of wild beasts, which, increasing by degrees in 
number and value, he at last thought it worth exhibiting in the 
country-towns, at fairs and merry-makings, perambulating, like 
another Wombwell, with his living charge, and attracting the 
attention of old and young by his wonderful lion, panther, jackal, 
hyena, &c. &c.; but, above all, by such a number of monkeys, 
performing all sorts of tricks, that the arrival of so imposing a 
spectacle in the gay city of Vienna soon reached the ears of royalty 
itself. This was during the reign of the late Emperor Francis, 
who took great delight in visiting his own menagerie, and spared 
no expense in adding to it whatever was considered new and rare. 
He was so much struck with the great beauty and fine condition 
of the animals in the collection of M. Atvenner, that he immedi- 
ately became a purchaser of them, and requested an annual visit 
from the vender at his beautiful palace of Schénbrunn, which was 
of course regularly complied with. 

As the constant attendance of M. Atvenner on his animals 
enabled him to become intimately acquainted with their peculiar- 
ities, it is not surprising that he found the imitative powers of the 
monkeys vary according to the species, some being more adapted 
for the performance of one thing than another ; and as he could 
muster a greater number of species than had ever been before exhi- 
bited, the feats of his monkeys became the talk of the whole town, 
and he therefore resolved to give up all his other animals to his 
son, and only to retain the monkeys for himself. 

The theatre was now taken, and regular representations by the 
monkeys were not only received with the greatest delight by the 
inhabitants of Vienna, but the emperor and his courtly train were 
actually attracted from Schénbrunn to witness the novelty. The 
stage of this theatre is about twenty feet long and fifteen feet 
broad, and is furnished in the usual way with a variety of scenes, 
drop-curtain, and orchestra, The monkeys, about twenty or more 
in number, go through all the exercises of the regularly-trained 
soldiers, and handle their guns, present, and fire, with a dexterity 
that is truly wonderful. They perform all kinds of dances, both 
on the tight-rope and on the boards, and the tricks they exhibit 
are certainly astonishing. They have regularly pitched battles on 
foot, and sometimes are mounted on large dogs trained for the 
purpose. It frequeutly happens that, during an engagement, one 
of the monkeys wages war with his nearest neighbour, when both 
immediately dismount, lay down their guns, and have a regular 
battle on foot; their canine chargers waiting patiently the result 
of the fray. This scene causes the greatest mirth to the spectators, 
but the taking of a fortified castle by storm, which is generally the 
conclusion of the piece, is the most laughable of all. A fortress is 
seen on the stage, loosely constructed of wood, and in it are placed 
a great many stuffed monkeys, and a proper proportion of living 
ones, to protect the building from the attacks of the enemy. The 
conflict begins, and though the animals are guided in their move- 
ments by the directions and gestures of four or five prompters 
behind the scenes, not a word is heard by the audience, and all 
goes on like a pantomime. In short, so great is the amusement 
of the spectators, and so continued are the bursts of laughter, 
that, if the monkeys had the power of speech, a word could not be 
heard during the engagement. The conflict never ceases till the 
fortress is taken, and the whole building razed to the ground ; the 
monkeys having the sagacity to spare their living foes, and only 
to throw out and otherwise maltreat the stuffed ones ! 

Although M. Atvenner has never realised, like. Mr. Bisset, 
‘‘ nearly a thousand pounds in a few days,” (the sum paid for all 
kinds of amusements in Vienna being very low,) he seems, if 
report is to be credited, to be making daily advances towards a 
comfortable independence. A few years ago he sent his son to 
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England, to purchase whatever he could find that was new and 
rare in the monkey tribe, and also to increase the collection of 
other animals. 

It is stated in a recent publication, called the ‘‘ Intellectual 
Guide to London,” that the Duke of Northumberland is the most 
successful breeder of monkeys in England, and has warm venti- 
lated rooms and every suitable accommodation for them at Sion 
House. 

According to the account of M. Davaucelle, the French natur- 
alist, in a letter to Cuvier, the maternal affection displayed by 
this imitative tribe, in their native forests of Sumatra, “is so 
tender, and even refined, that we might be almost tempted to 
attribute the sentiment to a rational rather than to an instinctive 
process. The females carry their young to the river, wash their 
faces in spite of their outcries, wipe and dry them, and altogether 
bestow upon their cleanliness a time and attention that, in many 
cases, the children of our own species might envy.’’ And the 
indefatigable and amiable Pceppig, with a feeling of humanity 
almost peculiar to the German character, was once so struck with 
the affection of a female monkey to her young, during his inte- 
resting journey in Chili and Peru, that he could never afterwards 
fire at a female. ‘‘As I wished to obtain,’’ says Poeppig, ‘‘a 
young Coaita monkey tc rear, I selected for my aim, in a herd of 
monkeys that were proceeding very slowly (in consequence of the 
denseness of the wood through which they passed,) a female that 
carried a young one closely pressed to her breast. For a long 
time I found it quite impossible to come at the wary animal, from 
whom all the others, fearing the danger, had fled. My first shot 
wounded her in the hind feet, and seemed to give her great 
uneasiness ; the second was received in another part of the body, 
without causing death: but how exceedingly was I distressed 
when, through the long-continued smoke of the gunpowder, I was 
enabled to discern the poor animal on a wavering branch, with 
her body rolled all over her young one, which must have been 
effected at the moment of my aim, as she had received the whole 
contents of my gun herself! The struggles of death soon came 
on, but, instead of following the practice of the males when they 
are fired at,—that is, suspending themselves by their long tails, 
and thus exposing their young to fall to the ground with the 
greatest violence, when death appears at hand,—the dying mother 
glided down from the tree with her young, laid it carefully on a 
stronger branch among some climbers, and then threw herself down 
at my feet, and expired! Since that moment I have never been 
able to aim at another female monkey!” 

It is much to be lamented that, in training most animals, so 
great a degree of cruelty is necessary; but, on account of the 
extraordinary power of imitation in the monkey, (which, it is well 
known, has its generic name Simi@ from the Latin word simu/are, 
to imitate,) less coercion is required to train them. So far, indeed, 
do these animals put the talent of imitation in practice, that it has 
even been taken advantage of as a humane method of capturing 
them. We are informed that, in India, men are set to wash their 
faces in pails of water, which being imitated by the monkeys in 
water containing a portion of dissolved glue, their eyes become 
closed, and they are instantly caught. 

Pceppig mentions the extraordinary degree of tameness which 
the monkeys evinced in Chili and Peru, after being but a very short 
time in captivity. “The art of training wild animals by the 
American Indians,’’ says he, ‘is unequalled ; and that practised 
in taming old monkeys is very original. They are first shot by 
arrows dipped in a weak poison, which only stupifies them, and is 
immediately sucked out by the natives; the animal is then buried 
up to the neck in the ground, and some salt put into its mouth,— 
which is found a very effective antidote. He no sooner begins to 
recover himself, than he is tightly bound up in broad pieces of 
cloth, like a child in swaddling-bands. He is kept lying in this 
state for a few days, and, whenever he shows apy inclination to 
bite, he is supplied with a draught of salt and water. Those 
monkeys that are the most difficult to tame are hung up at stated 
times in the smoke of a fire, and afterwards get cooked victuals 

with capsi This mode of treatment, however 
rough and savage it may appear, has never been found to fail in 
subduing the animals, and making them subservient to the will of 
man. 
‘ Many wonderful stories are told of monkeys, and we have some 
evcn of their great utility, but the most extraordinary of all is that 
related by M. de Grandpré, who states that he saw, on board a 
vessel, one of this imitative tribe called the Chimpanzee, which, in 
face, form, and organisation, approaches the nearest to man. It 
was intrusted with the care of heating the oven, and was even so 








attentive as to see that no coals fell out; and it understood whea 
the oven had attained the proper degree of heat for the bread, 
when it immediately gave the information to the baker, who, 
placing the greatest confidence in the animal, lost no time in 
obeying the summons. This useful creature even lent a helping 
hand in unfurling the sails, splicing ropes, &c., in company with 
the sailors. 

We have also heard instances of their imitative powers amount- 
ing to an annoyance to man. Such as, in. South America, when 
MM. Condamine and Bouquer were making scientific observations, 
the domesticated monkeys removed their signals, peeped through 
their telescopes, touched the pendulum of their astronomical 
instruments, and even took up their pens, and attempted to 
write ! 

Man, however, need not fear any diminution of his importance 
—any rivalry of his human powers—from the imitative faculties of 
all the monkeys combined. Scientific observation has scattered 
the attempts of certain philosophers and naturalists to degrade 
their own nature, or rather to elevate that of the Simie—for 
between man and the monkey there is “a great gulf fixed :’’ the 
man may indeed degrade himself into the beast, but the beast 
cannot rise into the man. 





THE IRISH SCHOOLMASTER TAMING YOUNG 
REPUBLICANS. 


In a new work by the witty American author, Dr. Bird, calied 
the ‘‘ Adventures of Robin Day,” there is the following very 
humorous scene. An American school, in which the use of the 
birch had been abolished, had b a pest to the neighbourhood ; 
the boys triumphed over the master, and perpetrated all sorts of 
mischief ; and the trustees of the school, anxious to reclaim it, 
hired, as teacher or ‘‘ president,’ a gigantic Irishman, to whom 
entire discretion was allowed as to his mode of reforming the 
young “‘ dare-devils.”” He thus makes his “ first appearance” on 
the scene of action :-— 

“ We were assembled at the academy door, comparing accounts, 
when the new president was pointed out by one who had seen him 
before, crossing the street to a turnstile which led into the school- 
house green, through a fence full five feet high. We all pronounced 
him a giant, and some one said, he looked as if he could ‘ walk 
over the fence like nothing ;’ a declaration which, though made in 
jest, was justified by the event; for the gentleman, neglecting the 
stile, either because he did not see it, or scorned to pass by 
a mode so humble and common-place, suddenly leaped into the 
air and over the fence, without so much as laying his hands upon 
it ; which, indeed, he could not do, both hands being occupied by 
two mysterious-looking bundles, the nature of which, at that dis- 
tance, we could not make out. The facility with which he per- 
formed this wondrous feat, as if it were a matter of every day’s 
occurrence, and the appearance he had in the air, so like a fiery 
dragon or a flying dromedary, struck a kind of terror into the 
youthful republicans, who looked upon one another with blank 
visages; and then, as Mr. M‘Goggin drew nigh, slunk away 
silently into the school, and betook them to their seats. 

“In a moment more, M‘Goggin entered ; and we then saw 
that the two bundles he carried were composed of goodly birchen 
twigs, there being at least a gross of them altogether ; and this 
sight, it may be supposed, did not banish the chill of our first 
impressions. These odious emblems of rule, carried on his shoul- 
ders like the fasces of a Roman lictor, he bore to the master’s 
desk, situated on a platform ; which having ascended, he turned 
upon us the light of his countenance, and roared (for his voice 
was like the bellow of a bull) in tones that made the glasses rattle, 
and I might almost add, some of our bones into the bargain,— 
“Good morrow till ye, ye spalpeens! I’m your masther and 
t’acher,—Get up and make me a bow, to show your good manners.’ 

“« Now, whether it was that there was electricity in his tones, or 
that we were all willing to prove we were well-bred young gentle- 
men, it is very certain that every soul in school at these words 
bounced up, and fell to scraping and ducking with the utmost 
civility ; which being done, the invader, dropping down upon his 
chair, roared out again, before we could follow his example and 
resume our seats, which we were about to do,—‘ Stand at aise |— 
as ye are, ye rapperees, till J lay down the law till ye!’ 
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“« In this, also, he was obeyed ; though I cannot say any of us 
actually stood at our ease, but, on the contrary, we remained casting 
wild and anxious glances one upon another, as if doubting whether 
we had not of a sudden got some dangerous nondescript animal, 
instead of a new preceptor, among us. But the gentleman gave 
us no time for pondering. ‘ Now, ye blackguards!’ he cried, 
‘listen to my spache, and remimber it every letther ; and him that 
doesn’t, belave me, I’ll have the skin of him. D’ye hear, ye 
vagebones! Now, thin, I’ni tould ye’re an iligant set of divil’s 
imps, one an’ all, that knows nayther manners, nor obadience, nor 
dacency of behaviour; but arrah, ye divils, look me in the face, 
till I tell ye what I am of meself, that is the masther over ye !’ 

“* Every eye was at once obediently turned upon the gentleman, 
who, with furious voice and hideous contortions of countenance, 
like a bull-dog taking physic, continued :— 

«* Be the powers I’m nothing at all at all, only jist the gentle- 
man that will bate the wickedness out of ye! D’ye hear that, ye 
rapscallions ?’ 

“ And with that, Mr. M‘Goggin, whose ire seemed to rise at the 
sound of his own voice, jumped up again; and flourishing his 
hirches, a whole bundle at a time, again burst forth ; ‘ D’ye want 
to be licked, ye divils? I’m tould ye’re grand fighting ganiuses. 
But d’ye want it? Does any of ye want it? If so,spake; spake 
up like big little fellows, any of ye; for, be my sowl, I’m itching 
to begin wid ye!’ 

“‘ This harangue, or rather defiance, for it was nothing less, the 
horrid fellow concluded by marching round the room, and prying 
into every countenance, as if for the purpose of finding some one 
disposed to try conclusions with him; and it is wonderful with 
what pacific modesty every eye was cast to the floor, the moment 
Mr. M‘Goggin stood before its possessor. Even General Dicky 
Dare, who, we thought, could face old Nick himself, was observed 
to become so studious and intent upon a sum that he was working 
upon his slate as the Gorgon passed, as to be quite unable to lift 
his eyes up to it. In short, we were all very peaceably inclined 
that morning, and stood the challenge with patience,—because, as 
we agreed, as soon as we got out of school, Mr. M‘Goggin was a 
stranger, and it was not worth while to quarrel with him at the 
first introduction. Besides, as we also concluded, it would be 
just as well to wait awhile, to know what sort of a person he was. 

“In this particular, Mr. M‘Goggin did all he could to gratify 
us, by laying open his characteristics as fast as possible. I should 
rather say, his characteristic, for he had but one ; and that was a 
raging desire to get an opportunity to trounce some of us. He sat 
upon the watch all day long, birch in hand, threatening, fifty times 
an hour, if a boy did but look up, or scratch his head, or drop a 
book, or stir on his seat, or do, in fact, anything at all, to ‘ bate’ 
him, if he did that again ; and as we were all too intent upon the 
study of his characteristics, as above, to think of giving him such 
an opportunity of quarrelling with us, it so happened that, for five 
whole days, to the infinite astonishment of the whole town, we 
were the best-behaved boys that were ever seen in a school-room.” 





FEMALES OF NEW ZEALAND. 


Many of the females of the superior class would grace a page in 
the ‘* Book of Beauty.’’ Ofcourse, these are ‘‘ Nature's ladies ;’’ 
and, despite of the abominable education, and the unpleasing 
scenes with which they are impressed from their tenderest years, 
yet, even in these wilds, we find a refinement solely appertaining 
to the sex, as simple as New Zealand society can admit of, in the 
absence, it naust be admitted, of anything like decent training; and 
it is remarked by those Europeans who have intermarried with the 
females of the land, through the medium of the forms of the church, 
how agreeably surprised they have been at the quick perception 
exhibited by their native wives, who have doffed the customs of 
their ancestors with the same ease as they had cast away their 
native garments, and had conformed to the habits and manners of 
the respectable English families in their vicinity, whose conduct 
the native women admire, and at a humble distance follow—study- 
ing cleanliness and neatness in dress, after the English style, and 
rendering their persons pleasing in the eyes of their husbands. 
The females who reside far south possess not the delicacy that may 
often be observed in those who live in the north island. The 
voices of ali are feminine, and, like the sex in every part of the 
globe, they are distinguished from the men by a greater flow of 
animal spirits, cheerfulness of temper, enduring fortitude and pri- 
vations that often totally prostrate the stronger sex in physical 
conformation.— Polack’s New Zealand. 





LAND AND CAPITAL. 


In a report on the state of the peasantry in the county of Kent, 
published in the third volume of the Central Society of Education, 
the author, F. Liardet, Esq., records the following colloquy. We 
do not wish to be squeamish in the use of certain common terms, 
and Mr. Liardet, throughout his report, evinces his extreme 
desire, not only to elevate the moral and intellectual character of 
the “lower orders,’’ but to respect their feelings: still, he might 
haveavoided applying the term “fellow,” to his respondent, who, by 
Mr. Liardet’s own showing, evinced, for hisstation and opportunities, 
thoughtfulness and candour. He may, indeed, have yielded in 
debate, as much from respect to the ‘‘ gentleman” who talked with 
him, as from conviction : but the debate is calculated to raise our 
respect for the man, and to make us wish that his physical, as well 
as his intellectual condition, were bettered. 

‘“‘Talking one day with some men in the ville of Dunkirk, I 
observed, it was a pity there were no gentry in the neighbourhood. 
‘ Well,’ said one fellow, ‘for my part, I see no good they are to 
us; all they do is to make hard laws to grind us down. There 
was my poor brother clapt into prison, and his wife and family left 
to starve, all because he had killed a few hares.’—‘ Well,’ said I, 
‘ what right had he to kill other persons’ hares ?’—‘ Other per- 
sons’, indeed! why weren’t they as much his as another’s?’— 
‘ Because he had no property in the land which fed them.’—‘ Ay, 
that’s just it, but he ought to have had though.’-—' How! do you 
mean to say everybody ought to have land ?’—‘ Yes, to be sure I 
do; look here now, didn’t God give the land to all ?°—‘ Well, 
what of that?’—‘ Why, then a few can’t have no right to the 
whole of it.’—‘ But I say they may.’—‘ Then how do you make 
out that ??—‘ Suppose every man had had his share, I suppose 
you'll allow he had a right to do what he liked with it ?*—‘ Why, 
yes; 1 can’t say no to that.’—‘ Well, then, suppose one man 
wishes to sell his share, and another wishes to buy it, they would 
have aright to do so.’”—* Why, yes; no doubt of that.’—‘ Well, 
suppose, after that, the buyer saves up more money, and sets up 
a shop, and clears agood deal, and other men see what he is doing 
and want to do the same, but they have no money, and they offer 
their land to him and he buys it; has he not a right to do so ?’— 
‘ Yes, to be sure, if he gives them the money for it.’—* Well, then, you 
see here is a man who has got a good deal of land, and others lost 
theirs, and you own it’s all right ?’—‘ Ay, ay, that’s all well enough ; 
but our squires didn’t get all their land in that way.’—‘ Perhaps not, 
but then those they got it from did.’—*‘ But if a man makes money 
and buys land, hasn’t hea right to leave it to hischildren or to any- 
body else he chooses ?’—‘ Why, I can’t say but what he has.’—‘ So, 
my friend, you see one man may have half a county, and another 
not half an acre, and yet the last has no fair right to complain.’— 
‘Why, sir, to be sure you do make it out somehow, there’s no 
denying that; but then it ’s a hard case one man’s good should 
be another man’s harm.’—‘ But it is not: suppose a rich man 
were to come and build a cotton-mill in your neighbourhood, and 
your children could earn 10s. a-week each in it, you wouldn’t 
think there was much harm in that ??—‘ Harm ! no, indeed; it 
would be the best thing ever happened to us; for you see, sir, we 
are often puzzled to get work here.’—‘ Well, but how much would 
it take to build such a mill, and fit it up with machinery ?’?— 
—‘ Why, I can’t tell ; but I suppose a good deal.’—‘ Then I can 
tell you a very moderate-sized one would cost 20,000/.'—*‘ Indeed! 
that’s a main sum !’—* Do you think the poor people in any place 
could ever club such a sum together ?-—‘ Never, sir,—not if they 
lived to the age of Adam, and tasted nothing stronger than 
water.’—‘ So, then, if the rich man didn’t come and build the 
mill, the poor people never could do it.'"—‘ No, that’s certain.’— 
‘Then you see the wealth of the rich man in this case is a real 
advantage to the poor ?°—‘ To be sure it is, sir ; and I was quite a 
fool like not to see it before.’—‘ But did you never read of such 
things ??—‘ No, never, sir.’—‘ Did you ever see the Penny Maga- 
zine ?—‘ No, can’t say as I ever did.’—‘ But you read the news- 
paper ?’—* No, I can’t say as I can undertake for that; but I 
read a little in the Testament.’—‘ But you talk of these things 
with your neighbours ?’—‘ No, sir, not much of that ; you see, sir, 
though some of usare ’cute enough in some things, we aren’t quite 
up to what you have been talking of, and there an’t no one here 
as can talk of these things to us,” 
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ANIMAL LIFE. 


No man, by simply willing it, can stop the circulation of the 
blood, or even retard or accelerate its motion: the most vigorous 
exertion of the strongest will fails to affect in the least degree the 
action of secreting organs. The wisdom of the arrangement which 
thus removes the vegetative functions from the immediate control 
of the will, is too obvious to require elucidation. The single fact 
that the cessation of those functions, for the shortest space of 
time, would inevitably extinguish life, coupled with the cireum- 
stance that, during a considerable portion of his existence, man 
loses the power of exerting the will, (that is, while asleep,) is 


sufficient to show that the independence of the organic life is an | 


indispensable condition of animal existence. 


It is not less evident, however, that unless animals were pro- | 
vided with instruments ready at all times to carry into effect the | 


mandates of the will, their life would be of very limited duration. 


Daily exposed to rude contact with the elements of nature and | 


with inorganic matter, or to the superior prowess of other animals, 


they must soon be destroyed, but for some means of avoiding or | 
defending themselves from these various dangers. Constructed so | 


as to derive existence from the conversion of foreign bodies into 
their own substance, the power of searching for and securing food 
is equally essential to the preservation of their being. To enable 
animals to accomplish these purposes, they are furnished with 
organs admirably adapted to their several circumstances, and the 
ready agents of the will, the exertion of which is necessary to their 
action when in a healthy state. These are the organs of sponta- 
neous motion. 

Will implies motive. Every exertion of will is the result of 
antecedent states of consciousness, constituting motives. The 
motives with which we, treating of health, have to do, are of two 
kinds—desire of pleasurable sensation, aversion to jainful sensa- 
tion. Sensation is the effect of our relations to the external 
world ; some of those relations producing pleasurable sensations, 
others producing painful sensations. It is manifest, therefore, that 
before the state of mind called will can exist, we must have some 
acquaintance with our relations towards other bodies, and with 
their probable consequences, good or evil. The instruments by 
means of which this knowledge is acquired, and those which bring 
the organs of voluntary motion under the influence of the will, 
constitute the chief part of the nerrous system, the material 
organization which displays the highest attributes of life. The 
organs of sense are the channels through which animals are made 
acquainted with their situation relatively to other existences ; each 
sense taking cognizance of a distinct class of phenomena, and all 
the senses collectively enabling the individual, by means of their 
action on other parts of the nervous system, to obtain whatever 
information is necessary to its physical well-being. The nervous 
system, therefore, comprises the organs of sensation and volition, 
which, with the organs of voluntary motion, compose the organism 
of animal life. 

In the higher classes of animals, the basis of the bodily structure 
is bone. Bone is a complex organised substance, composed of an 
earthy and an animal matter, combined in various proportions ; the 
former being the constituent to which the hardness of bone is 
attributable, the latter the seat of whatever elasticity and life it is 
endowed with. From its first formation until the extinction of its 
vitality, the relative proportion of these ingredients is constantly 
changing, the proportion of earthy matter ever increasing. Hence 
the pliability of the limbs in infancy, and their rigidity and brittle- 
ness in old age. Bone possesses blood-vessels, absorbents, and 
nerves, but not so abundantly as the other tissues. 

Bone is formed into a great number of distinct organs, possess- 
ing every variety of size and figure; all its modifications having 
relation to the uses which they serve in the animal economy. The 
chief uses of bone are to support the soft tissues superimposed 
upon them,—to form strong cases for containing and protecting 
the more important organs, such as the lungs, heart, brain,‘ &c,— 


and to furnish fixed points for the action of the voluntary muscles, 
| and thereby to aid in the production of motion. The osseous 
| system, taken collectively, is called the skeleton, which in man 
| consists of about 260 bones. It is the skeleton which determines 
| the general outline and figure of the animal, and is the framework 
| of the whole structure. 
| Bones are connected with one another by ar/icudations or joints. 
| Joints are of two kinds, movable and immovable: the joints of 
| the arm and shoulder are exarmples of the former, the union of the 
| bones of the skull, of the other. The parts which compose a 
| movable joint are the extremities of the bones, which present 
| corresponding processes (prominences) and depressions, fitting 
into one another more or less closely, and the substances which 
connect the bones and regulate their motions. The substances are 
cartilage and ligaments. Cartilage is a peculiar tissue, partaking 
of the qualities of membrane and bone ; it covers the articulating 
surfaces, and, by its smoothness and great elasticity, facilitates the 
movements of the joints, and tends to prevent the concussion that 
would be occasioned by the employment of a hard unyielding 
substance like bone, in parts where so much motion takes place as 
| in joints. Ligaments are strong, flexible, membranous bands, the 
| use of which is to attach the bones to one another, to keep them 

in their proper positions, and to control their movements. By an 
infinite diversity in the application of this apparatus, all these 
| purposes are accomplished in widely different situations, and no 
| part of the animal structure exhibits a more perfect adaptation of 
| means to ends than the mechanism of the joints. 
| Superimposed upon the bones are the voluntary muscles, the 
| prime agents of spontaneous motion. Muscles are divided into 
| two classes, involuntary and voluntary ; the circumstance indicated 

by their appellations being their chief point of difference. The 
functions of the involuntary muscles, such as the heart and the 
muscular coats of the stomach and intestines, have been already 
explained, and our present observations are to be understood as 
referring only to the voluntary muscles, although some of them 
apply to the other class also. Contractility, for example, is the 
specific property of all muscular tissue. It may here be mentioned 
that the action of some external agent is essential to the production 
of muscular contraction. Such agents are called stimulants. The 
principal distinction between the two kinds of muscles lies in the 
different stimuli by which they are excited to action: the proper 
stimulus of the heart is the blood; each of the involuntary mus- 
cles has its appropriate stimulus ; whereas the will is the stimulus 
of all the voluntary muscles, or, at least, is the ultimate cause of 
their contraction. 

Muscles consist of an aggregation of exceedingly minute ji/a- 
ments, the diameter of which is said not to exceed the 7000th part 
ofaninch. Of these filaments a greater or less number are bound 
up in a sheath of membrane, constituting a fibre. Fibres are 
united in the same manner, forming a fasciculus (bundle). A 
muscle is composed of fasciculi enveloped in a strong membranous 
covering. Every muscular filament is supplied with capillaries 
and nervous branches, by which it is nourished and brought under 
the influence of the will. The deep-red colour of muscles arises 
from the large quantity of blood sent to them; when deprived of 
that, they are nearly colourless. 

The distinguishing property of muscular tissue is contractility, 
—that is, the power of diminishing its whole length; a power of 
which the chief functions of muscles are manifestations. The 
fibres of most muscles converge and terminate in firm and dense 
membranes, called tendons, by which they are attached to the 
bones. The direction in which a muscle operates depends on the 
arrangement of its fibres. 

Of the functions of the muscles, those which move the fore-arm 
towards the shoulder afford a simple illustration. One of these 
muscles is attached by two tendons to the blade-bone, and at its 
other extremity is inserted into the upper part of one of the bones 
of the fore-arm. The second muscle takes its origin from the 
middle of the arm-bone, and is attached to the other bone of the 
fore-arm. It is evident that when these muscles contract (that 
is, shorten), the fore-arm and hand must be brought nearer to the 
shoulder, their proximity to which depends upon the degree of the 
contraction. Jn such cases bones may be regarded as levers, and 
muscles as the power applied to them. 

The voluntary muscles are, of all the organs of the body, the 
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most completely and directly under the control of the will. Yet 
they may be in a state of perfect soundness, and nevertheless 
wholly removed from its influence. Cases are on record of per- 
sons retaining all their mental faculties, and yet being incapable, 
by the strongest effort, of moving a single muscle. Such cases are 
rare, but partial loss of the control of the limbs is frequent, as in 
paralysis. It is clear, then, that something more is needed for the 
production of motion than bones and muscles. This leads us to 
the next subject of consideration, the nervous system. 

No branch of physiology is in so incomplete and unsettled a state 
as that which relates to the nervous system, the functions of many 
of its parts being still subjects of dispute, although the chief of 
them have been ascertained with considerable certainty. We 
shall merely give a general description of its anatomy, and state 
the opinions of the most recent and able inquirers as to its princi- 
pal functions. 

The nervous system is composed of four parts—the brain,* 
spinal cord, nerves, and ganglia ; all of which are composed of a 
peculiar species of matter, essentially identical in its physical 
properties throughout. 

The brain is a body of a pulpy consistence and extremely irre- 
gular figure, occupying the cavity of the cranium, by which it is 
protected from external injury. It is invested in several mem- 
branes, which, among other uses, serve to separate the various 
portions into which it is divided, to contain and support its nutri- 
ent arteries, and thus to prevent the blood from entering the 
cerebral substance with too much force, affording extended surfaces 
on which the arteries subdivide and ramify. The chief divisions 
of the brain are into the cerebrum, or brain proper, and cerebellum, 
or little brain; each of which is divided into two equal parts, 
called hemispheres. In the adult human being, the average size 
of the brain is about one twenty-eighth (other authorities say one 
thirty-filth) of that of the body; and it is very abundantly sup- 
plied with blood, some estimates making the quantity sent to it 
equal to one-fifth of the whole volume of blood, others to one- 
tenth. The contrivances by which this prodigious quantity of 
blood is prevented from injuring the delicate structure of the brain 
are among the most admirable provisions in the animal economy. 

The spinal cord is connected with the base of the brain, and 
passes out of the cranium into the vertebral canal, extending the 
whole length of the trunk. 1t is provided with membranes similar 
to those which clothe the brain, and is imperfectly divided by a | 
longitudinal furrow into two parts, corresponding to the hemi- 
spheres of that organ. 

The nerves are slender cords which proceed from the brain and 
spinal cord, and subdivide into innumerable branches, pervading 
every part of the body, being especially numerous in the voluntary 
muscles. The distribution of the nerves resembles, and is co- 
extensive with, that of the arteries, while their structure differs but 
slightly from that of muscular fibres. They consist of aggregated 
filaments united by a membranous sheath, each filament being 
contained in a distinct covering of the same kind, on which its 
arteries are spread. Anatomists usually reckon nine pair of cere- 
bral, and thirty of spinal nerves. 

Ganglia are irregularly shaped masses of nervous matter, situ- 
ated principally in the abdomen, along the course of the nerves, 
generally where two or three unite. They are more copiously 
supplied with blood-vessels than the nerves, and are invested in 
dense membrane. Ganglia belong chiefly to the vegetative system, 
and their functions are involved in great obscurity. 

All the parts of the nervous system are intimately connected 
with and exercise great mutual influence upon one another ; a cir- 
cumstance on which one of its chief uses depends. 

Before we proceed to the consideration of the functions of the 
nervous system, we must remind our readers that it consists of two 
parts—the organic, which has already been sufficiently noticed, 
and the (so-called) sentient, to which alone the following state- 
ments apply. 

The brain is the seat of sensation. Thither are conveyed by the 
sentient nerves the innumerable impressions made upon their 
extremities, and there they become sensations, by means of which 
the animal is made acquainted with its external relations, as well 
as with the condition of its own body. That such is the function 
of the brain may be inferred from the facts, that all the nerves, 
either directly or through the intervention of the spinal cord, con- 





* The word brain, here and throughout this article, is used in its widest 
sense, signifying the entire mass of cerebral matter. Much attention has 
been devoted to the inquiry as to the functions of the various parts of the 





brain, but it would be foreign to our purpose to enter upon that subject. 


verge in it as in a common centre ; that impressions made upon an 
organ are not followed by sensation, if the nervous communication 
between it and the brain is interrupted; and that, on the other 
hand, after the loss of an organ, sensations are not unfrequently 
experienced, like those to which the lost member had usually given 
rise.* 

The brain is also the organ of volition : that is, it is the organ 
by which the will acts upon the body. The evidence in support of 
this proposition is conclusive. The mode in which the brain per- 
forms this function, the mode in which volition causes the muscles 
to contract and the limbs to move, is still, notwithstanding the 
persevering inquiries of a long line of distinguished physiologists, 
as much a mystery now as it was before those inquiries were com- 
menced; but that the power of the will is exerted through the 
brain and nerves, is certain. Is the brain in a state of inactivity, 
as,in sleep ?—the limbs are motionless. Is the communication 
between it and the muscles cut off?—the same result immediately 
follows; the muscles no longer obey the stimulus of the will. By 
injuries of the spine, which interrupt this communication, all 
control over the organs whose nerves proceed from the spinal cord 
below the fracture is lost, and men thus unfortunate have some- 
times lived for years wholly deprived of the power of locomotion. 

Since the brain is the material organisation by means of which 
mind is brought into relation with matter, and which, in fact, 
manifests all mental phenomena, it is not surprising that the state 
of the mind should affect the functions of the brain in reference to 
the body. That it does so, no one need be told: the influence of 
mental emotion on the animal economy is universally a matter of 
individual experience ; but the reaction of the body on the mind, 
not less important or powerful, is little thought of. 

The functions of the spinal cord are not ascertained with cer- 
tainty. It is the centre from which almost all the nerves that 
supply the voluntary muscles are derived, and it appears probable 
that it is merely the medium of communication between them and 
the brain. 

The office of the nerves has already been incidentally mentioned. 
It is twofold—to convey impressions fo, and nervous power, 
causing muscular contraction, from the brain. It has been re- 
cently ascertained that nerves which perform both these functions 
are composed of two parts, each performing one of them. Until 
the nerve reaches the spinal column, the filaments belonging to 
these two parts are undistinguishable; but there they separate— 
those appropiated to the conveyance of impressions (the sentient 
nerve, properly so called) going to the posterior part of the spinal 
cord; while those which communicate the stimulus of volition to 
the muscles (the motive nerve, which is destitute of sensibility, or, 
in other words, does not transmit impressions) are attached to the 
anterior part.t 

There is one class of nerves which deserves particular notice— 
those which are the principal constituents of the organs of sense. 
An organ of sense is composed of organised substance and nervous 
matter. The conformation of the former is such as to adapt it to 
receive and modify certain classes of impressions produced by 
external: bodies, while the disposition of the nervous matter is 
such as to fit it to receive and convey to the brain. Each of the 
organs of sense is capable of being acted upon by only one of these 
classes, the number of which is generally limited to five :—those 
which are occasioned by light, by the undulations of the air, by 
the effluvia of odorous and sapid substances, and by the actual 
contact of bodies. The names of the corresponding senses are, 
sight, hearing, smell, taste, and touch. 

The sentient nervous system, which we have been describing, 
exerts a great, though indirect, influence upon the organic nervous 
system, (for bringing it into connexion with which there is a spe- 
cial provision,) and is reacted upon by it. 

Since, then, all the organs of the body, us well those which 
subserve the vegetative as those which are the instruments of the 
animal life, are connected together by the nervous system, it is 
evident that the closest sympathy must exist between all parts of 
the frame, enabling them to act in concert, to render mutual 
assistance in the performance of their functions, and rendering 
them all servants of the mind, each conveying its tribute, gathered 
from every department of the external world, to the seat of the 
soul, furnishing the materials of knowledge, and thus developing 
the faculties, calling into exercise the feelings, and satisfying the 
wants of our intellectual being. Thus also are the functions of 





+ Bostock’s Physiology, third edition, page 151. 
j For the discovery of this important and intercsting fact we are indebted 
to Sir Charles Bell, 
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the material frame made to minister to the pleasure and happiness 
of the immaterial soul, filling it with perceptions of majesty and 
beauty, and leading it to the contemplation of supreme wisdom 
and beneficence. 

It appears, then, that all the functions of animal life are resolv- 
able into sensation and contraction, standing in the relation of 
mutual cause and effect. In the present state of our knowledge 
these phenomena must be regarded as ultimate facts, for of neither 
Of thcm has any satisfactory analysis been yet given. 

We have thus completed a general survey of the framework of 
human existence, and of the physical phenomena which that exist- 
ence presents. We have seen that the operations which take place 
in the human body are of two kinds—those which are common to 
man with the lowest forms of organised being, which serve merely 
to maintain the integrity of the fabric, and which, when in a 
healthy state, convey no distinct or vivid impressions to the mind, 
entering only indirectly into the composition of thought and feel- 
ing. The other class of operations, to the carrying on of which 
the former are subservient, are those in which life as connected 
with organisation in the highest sense, consists, and which act a 
most important part in the production of mental phenomena. 
But though superior to the organic functions, it is evident that, 
being founded upon them, the animal life must be matezially 
affected by the manner in which they are performed. 








CATCHING PIGEONS AND RABBITS. 


Wuew a field is sown with peas, it is resorted to by flocks of 
pigeons, to pick up the seeds which are left uncovered on the sur- 
face ; and even when the seedlings are just rising out of the ground, 
these birds will move away the earth from the young stem, to get 


| broken by the vulture. 





at the buried seed. This is at once both injurious and displeasing 
to the farmer, and who, if unqualified to carry a gun, or fearing to | 
trust his boys with one, has recourse to other means to scare away 
or destroy the robbers. One of his schemes is as follows: Little | 
cups of foolscap paper are made, about the size and shape of small | 
candle-extinguishers, the bottom being tightly twisted, so as not 
to unroll easily, the upper open end being cut off square. 
When these paper traps are set, a small pointed dibble is used to 
make holes in the earth, just big enough to admit the paper cups. 
In each cup a single pea is dropped, and the inner margin of the 
top of the cup is anointed with thin birdlime. When the pigeons | 
alight near these traps, they soon spy the pea in the bottom of | 
the cups, and, thrusting in their bill to seize it, the birdlime and 
cup adhere to the feathers of the head above the eyes, and the poor | 
bird, on raising its head, is completely blindfolded, and in the | 
utmost alarm, flies directly up in the air to a great height, conti- 
nuing to rise till, strength failing, they drop to the ground. 

This kind of sport is often followed, under pretence of taking | 
wood pigeons, but many tame ones are bagged at the same time. | 
Rooks may also be caught by the same kind of traps, if baited 
with white grubs or morsels of raw meat. 

Another ingenious means to which poachers have recourse, to | 
capture rabbits in @ quiet way, is performed as follows: Soon as | 
the night sets in, the poacher slips into a warren, with neither | 
ferret, dog, or gun. Instead of these assistants, he only provides | 
himself with an ordinary-sized cork-bung, and a coil of pretty stout | 
brass or iron wire. The bung is fixed securely to one end of the 
wire, and when a burrow is found which is likely to contain the 
game, the bung is introduced, and gently pushed forward, the wire 
being straightened as it comes off the coil. Soon as the bung is | 
pushed in a little way, the left hand is introduced within the 
mouth of the burrow, and the mouth is closely stopped with pieces 
of turf round the arm above the wrist. The right hand is then 
applied to the wire to push the bung farther into the burrow, 
driving the game to the farther end. When the rabbit or rabbits 
can retreat no farther, and the bung is still pressed towards them, 
they leap over it, and leave it behind. Soon as this is perceived 
by the operator, which is known by listening to the bustle within, 
he begins to withdraw the bung gradually, bringing his game out- 
wards until their legs are felt in the open hand of the poacher, 
who grasps and drags his prisoners forth. 

By these means a poacher can soon fill his bag, without labour 
and without noise, where rabbits are plentiful ; and as these ani- 
mals are always, in unenclosed warrens, fond of extending the 
boundaries allowed them, the plan is a good one to catch the 
owners of new settlements, where their presence would be objec- 
tionable. 





OSTRICHES. 


According to native testimony, the male ostrich sits on the nest (which is 
merely a hollow space scooped out in the sand) during the night, the better to 
defend the eggs from jackals and other nocturnal plunderers : towards morning 
he brummels, or utters a grumbling sound, for the female to come and take his 
place ; she sits on the eggs during the cool of the morning andevening. Inthe 
middle of the day, the pair, leaving the eggs in charge of the sun, and “ forget- 
ting that the foot may crush them, or the wild beast break.them,” employ 
themselves in feeding off the tops of bushes in the plain near their nest. Look- 
ing aloft at this time of day,a white Egyptian vulture may be seen soaring in 
mid air, witha large stone between his talons. Having carefully surveyed the 
ground below him, he suddenly lets fall the stone, and then follows it in rapid 
descent. Let the hunter run to the spot, and he will find a nest of probably a 
score of eggs (each equal in size to twenty-four hen’s eggs), some of them 
The jackal is said to roll the eggs together to break 
them, whilst the hyena pushes them off with his nose, to bury them at a dis. 
tance.— Alexander’s Expedition of Discovery. 


RECREATION. 
He that spends his time in sports, and calls it recreation, is like him whose 
garment is all made of fringes, and his meat nothing but sauces: they are 
healthless, chargeable, and useless.—Jer. Taylor. 


NO POVERTY IN AMERICA. 

Throughout the prodig expanse of that country, I saw no poor men 
except a few intemperate ones. I saw some very poor women ; but God and 
man know that the time has not come for women to make their injuries even 
heard of. I saw no beggars but two professional ones, who are making their 
fortunes in the streets of Washington. I saw no table spread, in the lowest 
order of houses, that had not meat and bread onit. Every factory child carries 
its umbrella, and pig-drivers wear spectacles.—Miss Martineau’s Suciety in 
America, 





THE CURE OF FOLLY. 
Those who attempt to reason us out of our follies, begin at the wrong end, 
since the attempt naturally presupp us ble of reason ; but to be made 
capable of this is one great point of the cure. —Goldsmith’ 3 Sens. 





COURTSHIP BY A SAILOR. 


The Creole was as nice a craft as ever ye clapt eyeson, Mr. Lawrence. She 
was indeed, sir. She used to bumboat the ship. She took a fancy to me, 
*cause I used to hand her traps in and out of the boat, and listen to her co- 
loured talk atwixt the guns on the main-deck. It com’d on very suddenly, 
sir. The thing war clenchedina crack. ‘‘ Take care of yourself, for sake of 
Sai,” says she, one evenin’, as I sees her in the boat as takes her ashore. 

“ Take care, Poll,” [Paul,] says she, (for she always calls me Poll,) giving me 
a squeeze of the fist as told more than she meant her tongue to tell. Well, 
sir, the next morning she brings me a bran-new length of black ribbon to tie 
my tie, shovin’ into my fist, at the same time, as nice a case of combs as ever 
run through the hair ofman. ‘‘ Keep dat,” says she, “for sake of Sal. Make 
you think of Sal whenever ye combs yer hair. Ah!” says she, heaving a deep 
sigh, “‘I do nothin’ but think of you, Poll, all de blessed night.” ‘ And,” 
says I, “‘ Sal, 1 does nothin’ but think of you all the blessed morn.” ‘“ Yeu 
say so, Poll! Denboth tink o’ t’other.” ‘So itseems, Sal,” saysI. ‘ Well, 
s’pose, Poll, we tink both all the same as one.” “I've no objection, Sal,” says 
I, “ though we make two of the thing: so, if you thinks as I does, we'll clinch 
the concarn.” ‘‘ Nice man!” says she, running her fingers through these 
hanks o’ hair. There’s nothin’ else for it left but to shove the ring on her 
finger.— Land- Sharks and Sea-Gulis. 


A YANKEE HORSE. 

He never tried to do anything, and couldn’t. As for going, he can do that, 
and begin agin when the others leave off. No one going the same way on a 
*pike ever saw anything but the crittur’s tail when he was ahead, and didn’t 
choose to be overtaken. He'll go at any pace under a steam-engine at full 
speed, and will overtake a first-rate steamer, if it stops to take in water. He’s 
the cheapest crittur, too, as ever I seen; for he'll go by a toll-bar on a ’pike 
before the man can Jook out to see if anything is coming. 

Bentley’s Miscellany. 


THE RETORT PROFITABLE. 

One day last week, as a gentleman was passing along the High-street, he 
saw aschool-boy, ‘ with satchel on his back,” looking wistfully upon the deli- 
cacies in a pastrycook’s window. ‘ What, my lad,” said the gentleman, “I 
suppose you arein the opfative mood.”. “ Yes, sir,” rejoined the youth, ‘and 
I hope you are in the dative case.” The boy got a shilling for his quickness. 

Worcester Journal, 


AIM HIGH. 

A high standard—an elevated aim—this is the safeguard of character, and 
the main-spring of excellence. This ‘makes the skilful mechanic, the enter- 
prising merchant, the useful citizen, the learned jurist, the eloquent orator, 
the wise statesman.— Dr. Hawes. 
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